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—the INNER-LINING 


The SONOCO Cork Cot features an exclusive principle that 
pays off in several ways. The gummed cloth inner-lining 
ARD forms the contact with the steel roll and at the same time acts 
as a reinforcing agent to cushion the layer of cork—1, making 
it easier to apply—2, eliminates blisters and 3, prevents 
elongation—all of which add up to better drafting quality. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Paooucts CoMPaANyY 


PAPER Chan ry. 
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The name STEWART is no longer connected, in 
any way, with KEMPTON CORPORATION 
or affiliated companies. 


Customers and suppliers please address all 


orders, Invoices and correspondence to 


KEMPTON CORPORATION 


Drawer 769 §32-834 North Marietta Street Telephone 98 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress. March 2, 1897. 
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In the past three years RCK has grown from a new-born babe to a K [; K 


well-developed young man with a record of nearly 300,000 flyers 
treated, a marvelous achievement in anybody’s league. 


* 


Nearly 300,000 Flyers RCK-Treated 


RCK is in demand from Texas to New England. Big Mills and 
Little Mills, Old Mills and New, Cotton and Rayon, Fine Yarn 
and Coarse, they all want the Black Color, Smoothness, and 
Rust-Resistance of RCK. 


LOOK OVER THIS LIST OF USERS 


RCK 


A Clesey, Bleck 
Rast Resisting Finish tor 


We cannot name all the mills which have had or are having us 
RCK-Treat their flyers, but here is a list of an even hundred. Be ee Saves tee a 


Abbeville Mills, Abbeville, 5. C Gafiney Mig. Co., Gaffney, S. C Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale. Ga 

Abernathy Yarn Mills, Statesville, N. C Gate City Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala 

Aileen Mills Co.. Biscoe, N. C Glen Raven Cotton Mills, Glen Raven, N. C. Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Alabama Mills. Dadeville, Ala Goodyear Clearwater Mills, Cedartown, Ga Rex Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 

Alabama Mills, Haleyville, Ala Grace Cotton Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga 

Alexander Mfg. Co.. Forest City, N. C Grantville Mills, Grantville, Ga Riverdale Mills, Enoree, 5. © 

Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8S. C Grendel Mills, Greenwood, 8S. C. Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 
Atlantic Cotton Mills. Macon, Ga Hanover Mills, Gastonia, N. C Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C Henderson Cotton Millis, Henderson, N. C Rosemary Mig. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Bama Cotton Mills. Enterprise. Ala Henrietta Mills, Cherokee Falls. S. C Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C. 

Beaumont Mfg. Co.. Spartanburg. 8. C Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, 8S. C Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Belton Mills. Belton. S. C Jackson Mills, High Shoals, N. C Springs Cotton Mills, Kershaw, 8S. C. 

Bladenboro Cotton Mills, Bladenboro, N. C Jefferson Mills, Crawford, Ga Springs Cotton Milis, Chester, 5. C. 

Buck Creek Cotton Mills. Siluria, Ala Kilby Cotton Mills. Montgomery. Ala Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Callaway Mills. LaGrange, Ga Lily Mills Co., Shelby, N. C Stanley Mills, Stanley, N. C. 

Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga Linen Thread Co., Blue Mtn. Mill, Anniston, Ala Startex Mills, Tucapau, 8. C. 

Carlton Yarn Mills, Cherryville, N. C Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C Stowe Mills, McAdenville, N. C 

Carolina Mills, Maiden and Newton, N. C Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. Thomaston Cotton Millis, Griffin Div., Griffin, Ga 
Caroline Mills, Carrollton, Ga. Manetta Mills, Lando, 8. C Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston and Peerless 
Celanese Lanese Corp., Burlington, N. C Martel Mills. Asheville, N. C. Divisions, Thomaston, Ga. 

Cheraw Cotton Mills, Cheraw, 5. C Martel Mills, Batesburg. 8. C. Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga 

Chiquola Mfg. Co.. Honea Path, 5S. C. Martel Mills. Lexington, 8S. C. Union-Buffalo Mills, Fairmont, 8. C 

Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, 8S. C Mathews Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 8. C Union Mfg. Co., Union Point, Ga 

Consolidated Textile Co., Lynchburg, Va Maverick Mills, East Boston, Mass U. S. Rubber Co., Winnsboro, 5. C. 

Convenience. Inc.. Red Bank Mill. Lexington, 5. C Monarch Mills, Lockhart, 8. C. U. S. Rubber Co... Hogansville, Ga. 

Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala Monarch Mills, Union, 8. C. Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C 

Dallas Mfg. Co.. Huntsville, Ala Montgomery Cotton Mills, Montgomery, Ala Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, 5S. C 

Dixon Mills, Gastonia, N. C Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, N. C 

Exposition Cotton Mills Co., Atlanta, Ga Morgan.Cotton Mills. Laurinburg, N. C Werthan Bag Corp., Nashville, Tenn 

FPalls Mfg. Co., Granite Pails. N. C New Braunfels Textile Mill, New Braunfels. Tex. West Boylston Mig. Co., Montgomery, Ala 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., Atlanta, Ga Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 8S. C West Point Mfg. Co., Langdale, Ala 

Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga Opelika Mills Co., Opelika, Ala Whitney Mills. Inc.. Whitney, 8S. C 

Florence Mills. Forest City, N. C Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, S. C Willingham Cotton Milis. Macon, Ga 

Franklin Process Spinning Mill. Fingerville, 5. C Pelzer Mills, Pelzer, 8. C. 


Write for Particulars 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOP 


BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 


21st YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE MILLS 
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This is a job for the SACO-LOWELL Continuous 
CARD STRIPPER ...a saver of TIME — MONEY 
and COTTON. 


The average mill, operating on middling to strict-middling cotton and producing print cloth counts will strip 
their cards at least twice in every eight-hour shift. 


the TIME LOST to strip the cylinder and doffer will average 2%. 

the COTTON LOST in cylinder strips will average 0.5% of the cotton production. 

the stripping requires ONE OR TWO OPERATORS per one-hundred cards per shift. 

the VARIATION in the card sliver weight, due to periodic stripping, may amount to 15% to 20%. 


COMPARE! 


By equipping your cards with the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper, 
1 you will INCREASE production as much as 2%%. 
2 you will ELIMINATE the loss of stock now going into cylinder strips. 
3 you will RECOVER an additional 1% to 2% of the fibre processed. 


4 ona two-shift basis these very TANGIBLE SAVINGS in operating cost, improved production and cotton 
saved will create AN ANNUAL RETURN on the investment in card strippers AS MUCH AS 75% TO 100%. 


If you are now using conventional stripping methods, either manual, vacuum or mechanical, our engineers will 
be glad to make a study of your local conditions and prepare an estimate showing just what the Saco-Lowell 
Continuous Card Stripper can save in your mill. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS . BOSTON, MASS. . Charlotte Greenville Atlanta 


CARD STRIPPER 


In mills equipped with the SACO-LOWELL Continuous 
Card Stripper, the cylinder is stripped at intervals ranging 
from 40 hours, when running low grade stock, to 200 hours, 
when running the better grades. The doffer is generally 
stripped every 8 hours without stopping the card. Since the 
surface of the cylinder is always clean with no waste packed 
between the wires, the sliver is generally cleaner and more 
uniform. Practically all of the cotton lost in the form of 
cylinder strips,a loss inherent in every other method of 
stripping, is recovered, except the extremely low percentage 
lost when the cylinder is stripped with the conventional 
brush just before grinding. 
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‘hetic Rubber 
GATES 


—are TODAY delivering BETTER SERVICE 
than Pre-War Belts of NATURAL RUBBER! 


Every day, on battlefields all over the world, U. S.-Army tanks, trac- 

) tors and self-propelled big guns are giving Gates V-belts a severity of serv- 

j ice that no belts built before the war could possibly stand. Gates developed 

4 these combat-unit V-belts through specialized research and is building them 
we entirely of synthetic rubber! 


The importance of this fact to industrial V-belt users is 
this— 

®kvery improvement developed by Gates for these Army 
V-belts has also been added, day by day, to the quality of 


the standard Gates Vulco Ropes which have been 
delivered to you. 


In many other products, as you know, war-time improvements must 
be withheld from general use until after the war is won. Gates V-belts are 
a notable exception to this rule for the simple reason that Victory depends 
upon production and production depends upon V-belts to drive the pro- 
ducing machines. That is why Gates has been able to give you immediately 
in your standard Gates Vulco Ropes, every V-belt improvement which 
Gates specialized research has developed for.used on the Army’s motorized 
equipment, 


It is because of these facts that the Standard Gates Vulco Ropes you 
are now getting are giving you better service than any V-belts that were 
ever built before the war. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


THE MARK OF e— SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 949 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, gg 738 C & S National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth st. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 


GREENVILLE, §. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty Nationa! Life Bldg 
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Here’s one of the Greatest 


How to measure the motion of a loom shuttle which shoots 
back and forth like a projectile? That was the problem which 
C & K engineers first tackled in 1928, with the mechanical 
device shown at the top of this page. This device recorded, 
with a stylus, the instant at which the shuttle passed a given 
point in its flight. Next, earphones were hooked up to a com- 
mutator to “hear’’ when the shuttle shot by. But mechanical 
contacts didn’t work, so photographic experiments began... 
and patiently continued, for years. Available cameras were too 
slow. Other existing equipment was unadaptable. 

So C & K engineers threw the book away... went to work 
designing a camera which would “catch’’ and show them what 
they wanted to see. Some time later they got their first pictures, 
showing the shuttle, at full speed, as clearly as though standing 
still. Then this equipment, its designers and its crew went onto 
war work, applying unmatched detective abilities to me- 
chanical mysteries which the armed forces had to have solved 
without delay. It helped to solve them. But, with its crew, it re- 
mained (as it still does) a permanent installation in 
the C&K engineering laboratory, which is “detec- 


Detective Stories Ever Told! 


tive headquarters,”’ so to speak. 

Today, this unique equipment is beginning once more to 
search into the hidden secrets of loom operation. Its pictures, 
both still and motion, are phenomenal, as they should be. For 
the power-pack develops 10 kw. and the three high-speed 
lamps concentrate a total amount of light equivalent to that of 
30,000 50-watt bulbs. The exposure time is 1~200,000th of a 
second; and the number of frames per second, 1200. Other 
cameras may have higher film-speed, but this C & K camera 
combines high film speed with a very short exposure. Literally 
it is bringing to light new concepts of many phases of loom 
operation ... as actual pictures, to be published in this space, 
will show. And the new ideas for improvements in design, 
based upon this graphic evidence, will become standard on 
C & K looms when and if they prove their ability to do one 
or more of these six things: 

Increased speed or continuity of operation ; ; ; decrease 
operator’s work or cost of loom-maintenance... improve 

quality of fabric, or appearance and utility. What 

a better protection could there be for your mill? 


Crompton & Maowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. &. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. * ALLENTOWN, PA 


between Today's War Weapons... 


mt and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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Quick, low-cost preparation 
Compounds 


When you use “LIGHTNIN” Portable Mixers in the preparation of ““mildew-proof” fillers, 
splash- proofers, weighters, dullers, and other finishing solutions, you get a better, more 
uniform finished product and save time and money in the process. These adaptable units 
can be quickly installed on your present tanks and easily transferred from one tank 
to another. 

They can decrease costs and time consumption on such operations as: 


DIRECT DRIVE 
PORTABLE 


MIXERS 
1. Preparation of soap solutions 


2. Preparation of emulsions 
3. Finishing compounds 


4. Bleaching operations 


1. GEAR DRIVE PORTABLE MIXERS. “LIGHTNIN” Gear Drive Mix- 
ers operating at slow speed (400 R.P.M.) are generally recommended for 
fairly viscous liquids, ranging from 500 to 4,000 centipoises. They give 
remarkably thorough agitation throughout the mixing vessel. All gears are 
“sealed in grease,” an important factor in increasing the working life of 
these heavy duty models. WE HAVE RUN MIXERS OVER 7,000 HOURS § > 
CONTINUOUS DUTY (equivalent to 12 years average service), with no & 
attention whatsoever, with no perceptible wear on parts. x 


2. DIRECT DRIVE PORTABLE MIXERS. For lighter liquids, | 
dissolving materials or suspending solids Direct Drive units are 
recommended. Operating at a propeller speed of 1,150 or 1,750 


GEAR DRIVE 
PORTABLE 
MIXERS 


R.P.M., these versatile mixers produce a velocity propeller 9) | Representatives 
stream capable of mixing remarkably large quantities of liquids. (7 
Their long life and general satisfaction are produced by - In Textile Centers 
ALL “LIGHTNIN” PORTABLE MIXERS HAVE A $1. Telephone Capital 0424 
BRONZE, UNIVERSALLY ADJUSTABLE CLAMP, on 
which permits mixer to be swung up, down and sidewise, 1024 
permitting a great number of mixing actions (such as ovth Bldg. Telephone Main 6597 
pulling a vortex or producing heavily rolling action, 
etc.) in addition to the patented “LIGHTNIN” double Mixing Equipment Company, Inc, 136 
mixing action. Liberty St. Telephone Cortland 7-1157 
Have Mixing Equipment engineers, with twenty-five Herth Garefine, Charlottes 
nd Robert E. Mason, 617 Johnson Bidg. 
years experience in the field of agitation, show you 
ido Telephone Charlotte 2-1903 
how Process Adapted Agitation can effectecono- § 4 
mies in your processes. There is no obligation. 
Sayer, 1845 North 6th St. 
CATALOG 8-75 gives the complete story on all . C—O ee 
“LIGHTNIN” Portable Mixers including ‘TENNESSEE, CHATTANOOGA: 
types, sizes and operational and construc- Chattancage Bank Bidg. 
uonal features. It also gives maintenance 3 
instructions and suggestions onhowtoget 
more work from them. Just send in the #@ M | X | N G EQ Ui PME N T CO INC 
coupon and get a copy by return mail. 


1051 GARSON AVERMS ROCHESTER 9, N. Y. 


TOP-ENTERING.® 
LIGHTNIN 


wate US Fal. OFF 


MIXING EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
1051 GARSON AVE., ROCHESTER 9, NEW YORK 


Ry 


Please send me Catalog B-75—"LIGHTNIN” Portable Mixers. 
Name 


Company 


Address 
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This year we've got 
to make 2=—3! We've 

Lo 6 2-5 / got to lend Uncle Sam 
got ms ° in 2 chunks almost as 
much as we lent last year in 3. Which nieans that, in the 


approaching 7th War Loan, each of us is expected to buy 
a BIGGER share of extra bonds. 


The 27 million smart Americans on the Payroll Savings 
Plan are getting a headstart! Starting right now they are 
boosting their allotments for April, May and June —so that 
they can buy more bonds, and spread their buying over 
more pay checks. 


Our Marines went over-the-top at Iwo Jima in the greatest, 
and hardest, battle in the Corps’ history. Now it’s your turn! 
Your quota in the 7th is needed to help finish this war, side- 
track inflation, build prosperity. So, captains of industry, 
plant your flag on top — like the Marines at Iwo Jima! 


CAPTAINS OF 
INDUSTRY 
Plant your flag 
on top, too! 


CAPTAINS of INDUSTRY—here’s your 


Check List 


for a successful plant drive: 


Get your copy of the “7th War Loan Com- 
pany Quotas” from your local War Finance 
Chairman. Study it! 

Determine your quota in E Bonds — the 
backbone of every War Loan. 

Arrange for plant-wide showings of “Mr. & 
Mrs. America’’—the new Treasury film. 
Distribute “How to Get There’’—a new 
War Finance Division booklet explaining 
the benefits of War Bonds. 

Circulate envelopes for keeping bonds safe. 
Display 7th War Loan posters at strategic 
points. 

And—see that a bench-to-bench, office-to- 
office 7th War Loan canvass is made. 


* a 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


textile bullet 
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Looking Ahead 
to Better Textiles 


(>. experienced technicians, using 


the complete facilities of our textile 
laboratory, at Greenville, S. C., have 


successfully solved many problems in the 


use of starch. We cordially invite you to 
consult them if you have any starch prob- 


lems. Their services are at your command. 


PEARL a 

| CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
ia NEW YORK U.S.A. : Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Bs, a Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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p highly produc! for use 
ecouring and boiling off all textile fibres: Active in hard 
or sort warer may ee ysed arone in the bath oF in 
conunction with soap? or alkalies with qamazing results: 
@ \e' ANITOL increase rhe deterge™ action of your 
and achieve cleanet stock, YO™ or cloth *hroug" 
its rapid and complete rinsing propertie> 
@ \e! LANITOL improve boiling off, processing and 
dyeing of rayor hose In one OF two bath nethods: 
better Finish and ynitorm chade easily ecomplishe? 
@ LANITOL prove 4s, VALVE for washing off worsted 
tops and yor" to remove gil oil ana 
@ \e! LANITOL jemonstrare ability tO n 
cour rayo" and woolen cloth and affectively remove 
all dirt, etc in the rinse, leaving the cloth 
with pleasing hand and tree from spiectionable odors: i 
@ \e! LANITOL egise the eficiency of your Elling 
tion — small addition the liquor increase? its 
penetration and activity when applied to the cloth in | . 
the mill and accelerate? the fulling action. 
Sample demonstration tyrnishe? on request: 
ARKANSAS 
th 
10 in 


Partnership 
& entire lives are a partnership, 


working with others for the mu- 
tual benefit of the group. In our homes, 
as soon as we are old enough, we be- 
gin to do our part in making it a better 
place to live, learning to live agreeably 
with others. When we enter school our 
sphere of activity widens. We learn to 
live with and consider the rights of 
others outside our own family. The 
school is a cO-operative institution. 
Through the co-operation of those who 
have gone before us the knowledge ac 
cumulated down through the ages 1: 
made available to us. 

When we get a job in a plant we 
enter into a partnership with the other 
people working in the plant. We work 
together to produce goods or services 
which are sold for the mutual benef 
of the entire group. None of us, work- 
ing alone, could bleach, dye and finish 
very much cloth. None of our jobs, by 
itself, is very important. The jobs are 
only important when they fill their part 
in the entire operation, contribute their 
part to the finished 
product. If we each do our part well 


outturn of the 


first quality goods are produced. Deliv 
eries ‘are made on time and we get 
more work to do. If anyone of us does 
not do our job well we hinder the suc- 
cess of the entire project and of every- 
one working with us. 

Our communities, 
and nation are all partnerships com- 
posed of the people living in them. 
Before the war the nations of the 
world were attempting to live for their 


counties. states 


own interests, more or less disregard- 
ing the rights of other nations. We 
have learned, during the war, that 
even nations, if we are to have peace, 
must join into a partnership, learn to 
consider the rights of other nations and 
settle their differences by other means 
than war. War has become too destruc 
tive and too far-reaching. Our interests, 
through present-day transportation, 
have become so widespread that even 
internal disturbances in one nation, 
such as in Spain, affect the rest of the 
world. The San Francisco conference, 
now in session, is for the purpose of 
drawing up a partnership agreement 
between the nations of the world. 
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We cannot live alone and for our- 
selves. We must enter into the partner- 
ship and contribute our part to the mu- 
tual success, safety and welfare of oth- 
ers.—T he Commentator, Union Bleach- 
ery, Greenville, S. C. 


The Ills of Cotton 


HETHER it may be due to the 

fact that they come from the 
more tropical regions of the country, 
or because of an ingrained ineptitude 
to see a thing through, some of the 
proposals that are being made on be- 
half of cotton by some of our Southern 
members of Congress are interesting, 
One of 
these is the question of revising the 


even if they are humorous. 


method of arriving at the so-called 
parity price. Parity, of course, is a 
mythical figure that is arrived at by 
taking production costs through the 
back door. It is supposed to represent 
the price that the farmer should receive 
for his cotton, based on the prices that 
he has to pay for the things that he 
buys. There does not seem to be any 
question about the price level of these 
things which the farmer has to_ buy, 
whether they are too high or too low. 
Regardless of all that, the farmer's cot- 
ton price is based upon them. 

But .to some senators and congress. 
men who hail from the South, the 
“parity” price is not high 
enough. They want to overhaul it and 
make an allowance for the farmer's 
labor and add it to the mythical price. 
That ts all very well, but just where 


present 


does it get anyone? The fact is that the 
farmer does not get parity for his cot- 
ton—at least, for the most part—in 
spite of the parity price, the govern- 
ment loans, and the government’s de 
sire to purchase his cotton at parity. 
There must be some economic rea- 
son for this, and it seems to us that this 
reason is all too plain. If one man sets 
up a business to sell a product that is 
no better than his competitor, but at a 
much higher price, he is apt to find his 
customers about as scarce as hen’s 
teeth. That is just the situation that is 
facing the cotton farmer. Through the 
“good ofhices’’ of his elected represen- 
tatives in the congress, he is attempt- 


ing to get a higher price for his prod- 


uct than someone else is willing to 
take, either for cotton or for something 
that is just about as good. 

It might not be amiss to suggest to 
some of these Southern gentlemen in 
Washington that they have the cart be- 
fore the horse. Why would it not be 
far better to pass a law, forcing the 
consumers of such fibers as cotton and 
its competitors, to purchase them at a 
stated price. This would solve all of 
the difficulties that the good gentlemen 
in Washington are facing. By the mere 
expedient of passing a simple law, the 
mills of the world could be ‘directed’ 
to purchase American cotton at, let us 
say, 35 cents a pound. We might as 
well get the price up there in the high- 
er brackets all at once. 

Of course one might say that you 
couldn't do this in a democracy and 
that the mills in other countries of the 
world would not heed the law passed 
in Washington. That may be true, but 
it is equally true that most of the pro- 
posals now being offered to cure the 
ills of cotton, including one to allot 
production to various countries of the 
world, is neither economic nor demo- 
cratic. If we want to get down to fun- 
damentals, then that is another thing. 
We can look over the question of pro- 
ducing cotton in open and fair compe- 
tition with cotton grown in other na- 
tions, and with the multitude of syn. 
thetic fibers that have come up, not 
wholly, but certainly partially as the 
result of the ‘‘cotton legislation’ that 
these Southern gentlemen in Congress 
have fostered. Whether we like it or 
not, this open and fair competition in 
the production of cotton is the one and 
only method whereby cotton in these 
United States can survive. And survive 
it will, never forget that. 

There are three little things that are 
well on the way to being realized, 
which we feel confident will serve to 
frustrate the political aims of some of 
our Southern senators and congress- 
men. These three little things, purely 
economic, will come along just about 
the time that the present world strug- 
gle is passing into limbo, and these 
“farm relief’ senators have to 
turn the record over and play a differ- 
ent tune. Here are the little 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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..- because these aprons WEAR UNIFORMLY 


hee wont have to shut down 
your machines to replace indi- 
vidual worn, scuffed. or cracked 
aprons when you set up your spinning 
and roving frames with Armstrong's 
Accotex Long Draft Aprons. Barring 
unusual mill accidents, each Accotex 
Apron will give you uniformly good 
service for a uniformly long period 
of time. The reason is that the tough 
synthetic rubber composition of Ac- 
cotex Aprons is exactly alike in every 


LAYER OF 


apron. Each one is homogeneous 
throughout. Dimensions of every size 
are accurate, 

Moreover, the special seamless con- 
struction of Aceotex Aprons—with a 
sturdy cord interliner sandwiched 
between two equal lavers of syn- 
thetic rubber—provides added assur- 
ance that they will not tear, break 
open, or stretch during operation. 

In addition to these important fea- 
tures, Accotex Aprons offer the fol- 
lowing operating advantages 
LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons in con- 
tinual service for more than three 
years show little sign of wear. 


CLEAN-RUNNING WORK: Accotex 


EQUAL 
LAYERS 
OF RUBBER 


Thus 


or scuff, 
cleaner-running work. 
REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons 


are not affected by changes in either 


Aprons do not crack 
they insure 


temperature or humidity. They per- 
form with a minimum of lapping. 
GOOD FRICTION: The efhcient “grip” 
of Accotex Aprons keeps slippage at 
a minimum, 

For more information on how Ac- 
cotex Aprons can help you spin 
higher quality yarn, see your Arm- 
strong representative. He will gladly 
vive you samples and prices. Or, 
write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Textile Products De *pt.. A 

8205 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa 


ARMSTRONGS | 
ACCOTEX APRONS 


“CORK COTS * ACCOTEX COTS 
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Jacobs Assumes 


“HARLES A. CANNON of Concord, N. C., president 
CC of Cannon Mills Co., was mamed chairman of the 
board and Dr. William P. Jacobs of Charlotte was elected 
president and treasurer of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association when the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was held in Atlanta April 25. Under a change in by- 
laws, the association this year elected a permanent president 
to be the paid executive head of the organization, and the 
honorary position formerly designated as president was 
changed to chairman of the board. Dr. Jacobs was pre- 
viously acting as executive director and treasurer, while Mr. 
Cannon, under the new by-laws, succeeds W. H. Hightower 
of Thomaston, Ga., in the honorary executive post. 

The new first vice-president is Walter Montgomery of 
Spartanburg, S. C., and the second vice-president is Fuller 
Callaway of LaGrange, Ga. Members of the executive com- 
mittee are W. D. Anderson, Macon, Ga.; Robert Henry, 
Greenville, S. C.; A. G. Myers, Gastonia, N. C.; and Hugh 
M. Comer, Sylacauga, Ala. The executive committee is a 
new committee and in named 
above, includes the chairman of the board of government, 


addition to the members 
the first vice-president and the second vice-president. Five 
vacancies on the board of government were also filled with 
the election of S. M. Beattie, Piedmont, S. C.; Norman E. 
Elsas, Atlanta; and Ernest Rees, Fayetteville, Tenn. 

During the course of the business session, the member- 
ship voted to adopt the following resolutions: 


That the association strenuously opposes the application 
by the Office of Price Administration of its so-called ‘‘net 
worth formula” in determining ceiling prices for cotton tex- 
tiles manufactured by the spinning and weaving mills en- 
gaged in converting cotton into staple yarns and fabrics. 


That the association condemns the recent announcement 
that the new schedule of wages, promulgated by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board Feb. 20, 1945, does not require 
any advance in ceiling prices for the industry. 

That the Office of Price Administration be requested to 
discontinue the use of “net worth formula” in arriving at 
the ceiling prices for cotton textiles and adopt a sound, 
simple method for each major item of textiles which will 
result in the establishment of prices on cotton textiles and 
which will reflect parity price for cotton; plus present-day 
cost of converting cotton into textiles now being produced; 
plus the fair and reasonable margin of profit contemplated 
by the Emergency Price Control Act. 

That a copy of these resolutions be furnished the admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Administration and each 
member of Congress. 
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A resolution was also adopted in opposition to the ship 
ments of textile machinery abroad under the Lend-Lease 
program. Another resolution paid tribute to the services of 
W. M. McLaurine of Charlotte, former secretary and treas 
urer of the association, who served in this « apacity for 18 
years. Mr. McLaurine was succeeded last February by Dr 


Jacobs, who was made executive director at the time. 


Loss of Spindles Noted 


Retiring President Hightower delivered the keynote ad 
dress in which he placed the responsibility for multiple 
trouble in the textile industry on the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, and declared the industry had lost 4,000,000 spin- 
dles since the war began. “The textile industry has always 
been a relatively low-wage industry, producing good, cheap 
merchandise which it has passed on to the American public 
at the same low cost,’ he continued. “Unfortunately, as the 
mills suffered 
greatly financially, and have gone through a period of liqui 
dation beginning in 1918 and extending into the present.” 
Commenting upon the loss of spindles, e\ en in the face of 


result of such conditions the cotton have 


unprecedented demand for goods, the retiring president 
declared: “That doesn’t speak any too well for the price- 
fixing commissioners of this country. Frankly, I think they 
should be ashamed to look such statistics in the face. Then. 
on top of that, they roll back the price of print cloth one 
cent a pound, with wage increases already ordered by an 
other government agency. It looks like the liquidating 
process continues.”’ 

Appealing for very close co-operation among the cotton 
textile mulls, the newly-elected executive president, Dr. 
Jacobs, told the group that the reconversion period ahead 
will be ‘one of the most trying to face the industry.”’ He 
said that when the mills get back into a buyers’ market of 
close competition they will face the necessity for reducing 
prices and cutting ‘an already narrow’ margin of profit, 
and the mills must get together to face these problems. Dr. 
Jacobs also paid tribute to the mills and their employees for 
the “excellent job” done during the war period. 

W. N. Banks of Grantville, Ga., a past president of the 
association, presented the retiring president with a silver 
bowl as a token of the association's appreciation for his 
performance in office. The bowl was inscribed with the 
words: “To W. Harrison Hightower, in appreciation, 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 1944-45.” In 
accordance with the Office of Defense Transportation's ban 
on large conventions, only 50 members of the association 
attended the meeting. 
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heeping Workers tit Hot Weather 


By ERNEST A. DENCH 


“NIRST comes the worker himself, second is the worker's 
on-the-job environment. The most the employer and 
his executive staff can do in the first case is to suggest how 
the employee can properly take care of himself in hot 
weather. The available media consists of bulletin boards, 
timely reminders in pay envelopes, and informal talks in 
departments. The solution to the second problem is in the 
hands of the employer and his administrative associates. A 
comfortable working environment is assured by careful and 
constant attention to ventilation, shading the windows from 
direct sunlight, and an immaculate working area. 

It 1s going to take money, time and effort to bring about 
conditions approaching ideal when the climate is most try- 
ing. The benefits to the employer will include a reduction 
in hot weather absenteeism from good cause; fit workers 
will remain fit longer each day; while production should be 
sustained at the normal year-round capacity. 

Not all heat illness is derived from the strain of working. 
A contributing cause its sometimes the worker's carelessness 
in his use of leisure and sleeping hours. The worker who 
dresses correctly can endure high temperatures better than 
the worker who dresses in an impractical manner. The right 
way 1s to work in a shirt or undershirt. The wrong way ts 
to discard every strip of clothing above the waist. The 
explanation is that the body is cooled by moisture from 
sweat-saturated clothing. 

Another cause—one not so often suspected of summer 
sickness on the job, is the footwear worn. Instead of wear- 
ing the same pair of shoes each working day, the man 
should have two pairs to put on during alternative days. 
The perspiration would have more of a chance to dry out in 
the interim. There's nothing so soothing on a hot morning 


as to lace up a pair of fresh. clean. dry, sweet shoes. It ts 


{ 
¢ 
é 


Ability to work in hot weather depends greatly upon the type 
of clothing worn. A _ shirt—or at least an undershirt—will 
provide a maximum of comfort for the top half of the body. 
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also good shoe leather insurance, since each pair will last 
longer without cracking 

Much of the advice as to what to eat and drink in hot 
weather ts to go light.” In oc upations requiring consider 
able physical activity, this advice is harmful, contends Dr 
A. R. Smith of the New York State Department of Labor. 
Such male and female workers s////] need their three heavy 
meals a day. The only climatic concession is that the meals 
should be heavy not only in bulk, but in vitamin C content 
The latter is derived from salads, fruits and fruit juices. 
Milk ts also a good pick-up. If it is noticed among workers 
that the hot weather trend is to eat and drink oftener in 
smaller amounts rather than consume regular meals of nor 
mal bulk, there should be pix k-up or snack sessions to insure 
the full intake the body needs. 


Excessive Conditions 


Working under excessively hot or humid conditions 
caused by manufacturing processes rather than wholly the 
outside temperature, is doubly exhausting. Any hard physi 
cal labor of this type rapidly burns up the sugar in the 
human body. In one plant the foreman had the trick of 
keeping up the output by periodically passing around a bag 
of gum drops. Access to cool but not cold drinking water 
is also a help. Water registering a temperature of 50° its 
ideal. In a 1943 study of 437 cases of industrial heat sick- 
ness, it developed that the majority had failed to take the 
required daily amount of salt. The minority who had faith 
fully followed the prescribed saltf-taking directions issued 
by the management had approximately half the amount of 
sickness as the neglectful majority. Over a period of three 
summers, one firm had ten per cent of heat fatigue and heat 
exhaustion cases. Two of the men died. No salt was avail- 
able in any form to the working forces during regular shifts, 
except what the men took in their food during meal times. 
Three summers later, following the introduction of salt 
dextrose tablets, the ill effects of heat were reduced to four 
per cent. There were also fewer severe cases, while no men 
died. 

Dr. John P. Russell, chief of Industrial Hygiene Services, 
California State Department of Health, has defined sweat 
as a dilute liquid containing from 0.1 to 0.5 per cent sodium 
chloride. Unless this sodium chloride in the body is re 
placed, heat sickness in some form or another is bound to 
Both salt and salt tablets are of pure sodium chlo 


ride. Further assistance can be rendered by eating and 


Occ 


drinking the right foods. For example, there is 0.3 per cent 
Work 


ers prone to perspire freely are inclined to drink more water 


of codium chloride in milk. Meat also contains it. 
than is good for their systems, causing cramps, etc. Espe 
cially is this the case if their work is in the vicinity of fur 
naces or other hot or humid places in the plant. The remedy 


is a salt tablet dissolved in each—(Continued on Page 40) 
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When you plan future improvements 
for your plant that will return the most 
in fast production of quality goods at 
low cost, consider Du Pont’s Continuous 
Peroxide Bleaching Processes! 


These systems—now in use in many 
plants—can be used with cotton and 
many cotton-synthetic combinations. 
They are completely integrated units— 
processing goods continuously from grey 
to white. They give a uniform, predeter- 
mined bleach, yet are easily controlled. 
They’re high-speed, high-capacity. They 
return top-quality production—save 
steam, water, power, chemicals and labor. 


i 
ir 
‘ 
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Du Pont developed these continuous 
bleaching processes as a contribution to 
the textile industry. With them goes 
assistance from Du Pont Technical Ser- 
vice, plus the assurance of constant im- 
provement through continuing Du Pont 
research. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY of “Du Pont 
Continuous Peroxide Bleaching Sys- 
tems.’’ It tells the whole story of typical 
systems on the job and what they mean 
in terms of faster production and prac- 
tical savings. Just address: E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electrochem- 
icals Department, Wilmington 98, Del. 


BUY MORE BONDS IN THE 7th WAR LOAN! — 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
Pat ef 
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Greater Production Sought 


By HARRY GWIN 


N intensive program to attain maximum production of 
cotton, wool and synthetic textiles during the remain- 
der of 1945 is a primary objective of the War Production 
Board, according to recent announcements by J. A. Krug, 
chairman. An increase of at least 18 per cent in wool and 
cotton fabrics output and about seven per cent in synthetic 
textiles is needed to bring production back to 1942 and 
1943. levels when production was at its peak, Mr. Krug 
said. Military requirements for these items are greater than 
at any time during the war, and these needs, combined with 
essential civilian and foreign relief requirements, will con- 
tinue to draw heavily on the textile industry through 1945, 
the WPB chairman stated. 

“We should produce five yards of wool and cotton tex- 
tiles for every four yards now being produced,” Mr. Krug 
emphasized, “and we should also increase synthetic textile 
production substantially. WPB plans close co-operation 
with the Army, Navy, War Manpower Commission, War 
Labor Board, Selective Service System and the Ofhce of 
Price Administration in this program.” As preliminary 
steps in the increased production program the woolen and 
worsted manufacturers industry advisory committee and the 
cotton mill industry advisory committee were called to 
Washington May 1 to discuss methods of achieving the 
accelerated production program. Mr. Krug also sent the 
following letter to all textile producers: “‘An immediate 
increase in the production of cotton, wool and synthetic 
textiles is imperative. Military requirements which have 
been expanding rapidly for many months will continue to 
rise with the change to a one-front war. The transfer of 
troops to the Pacific theatre will increase the need for light- 
weight uniforms. The wearing out of heavyweight uniforms 
in Europe has been terrific. Army occupation troops in 
Europe and troops in Europe awaiting transfer to the Pacific 
will continue to require wool uniforms. As the Japanese 
war moves northward the Army must be prepared with 
more warm clothing for our troops. There ts also a con- 


Congress Hears About Textiles 


Mr. Krug painted a gloomy picture of the textile supply 
situation when he appeared before the congressional post- 
war economic policy commmittee April 25. He told the 
members of the committee that products of the textile in- 
dustry will be in short supply straight through the war with 
Japan, and that insofar as civilian requirements are con- 
cerned the shortage probably will last for some time after 
the end of hostilities in the Pacific. Certain other basic lines 
will continue in correspondingly short supply but from Mr. 
Krug’s statements it is apparent that textiles are becoming 
of increasing concern to WPB. 

For the first time since the start of the war, Mr. Krug 
and heads of other governmental agencies have admitted 
that the big problem for mills is how to get textile workers 
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back into the industry they have abandoned for more lucra- 
tive war-time wages in other plants. Plans of the textile 
bureau of the WPB in this respect have not been officially 
announced, but the board has revealed that Kenneth Mar. 
riner, chief of its textile bureau, has suggested a program 
which includes the bettering of working conditions in the 
industry with the installation perhaps of a social program 
assuring workers of good housing conditions, good food 
and a generally attractive environment. This plank in the 
platform would necessitate priorities in obtaining materials 
for housing and other features of the social program. The 
plan as suggested also would set up a committee for study 
between representatives of the War Production Board, Se- 
lective Service and the War Manpower Commission. Mr. 
Marriner has been represented to feel that it might be 
possible to accord a No. 3 rating for workers in textile 
processing up to, but not including, weaving. He would 
also like to see textile industry deferments on a basis simi- 
lar to that of agricultural workers. The latter point is ad. 
mitted to be a sharply controversial one, as is another point 
in the program to have the Office of Price Administration 
yield more attractive ceiling prices for the textile industry. 
Mr. Krug has suggested that fundamental mill workers be 
returned to the mills on a community basis. Where high- 
paid war jobs are tapering off, textile workers will be urged 
to get back to the mills, not as a matter of patriotism, but 
with the conviction that the emergency war jobs are over 
in that community. 

In a previous action, announced April 14, WPB amended 
Order M-388 (textiles for civilian items) and its three 
supplements, in order, WPB officials said, to make the order 
more workable without sacrificing its effectiveness as a 
means of protecting the public's supply of basic items of 
clothing. The ofiginal order was issued to channel a greater 
proportion of the available textile supply into basic apparel 
in the popular-priced ranges. The amendment is the result 
of further examination of the problems involved, and the 
only major effect of the changes on the consumer is the 
addition of several apparel items to the list of basic items, 
so that the original objectives will be more completely ful- 
filled, WPB officials stated. 

The problem of producing cotton duck became more 
acute at the end of April when all soldiers who had been 
granted furloughs to work in mills were ordered back to 
active duty. “The Army needs every soldier and therefore, 
soldiers who have for the past three months been working 
in cotton duck mills must return to active Army duty upon 
the expiration of their furloughs in April,’’ was the declara- 
tion of Major D. Gagliardo of the Quartermaster Corps in 
Washington. “The Army needs cotton duck, too,” Major 
Gagliardo added. “It needs more cotton duck than ever to 
supply the needs of our advancing soldiers, but it will now 
have to depend solely on civilians here at home to produce 
that cotton duck.” 
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DRONSFIELD'S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


CHEMICALS and SUPPLIES 


Pine Oil and Coal Tar Disinfectants 
Cleaning Compounds——-Soaps—-W axes 
Deodorants—Bowl Cleaner—Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda — Calcium Chloride 


Mop Buckets and Wringers 
Floor Squeegees —- Brooms 
Mop Sticks—Garbage Cans 


Also Distributors For 
WYANDOTTE PRODUCTS 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.O. Box647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 


Pounding her way around the world, her hold jam- 
med and her decks crowded with vital war materials, 
the Liberty Ship was largely responsible for turning 
the tide of war. Yet despite her magnificent contri- 
bution, her slow reciprocating engine had no busi- 
ness in this war, and she was dubbed by seamen 
plowing their way through sub-infested waters, “The 
Sitting Duck.” There wasn’t time to build the 
precision-made turbines now going 
into the Victory Ship, as these 
engines, like cylinders, must be 
both statically and dynamically 


JENKIN 


JENKINS 


balanced to prevent the harmful vibration which 
results in eventual breakdown. 

Many mills are replacing their “sitting ducks” with 
Jenkins Dynamically balanced cylinders as fast as 
time permits. Complete information on the many 
advantages offered by these dimensionally balanced 
spinning and twister frame cylinders will be gladly 


furnished on request. 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


MEIAL SHU? 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Wartime Cleaning Schedule for 
Producing Goarse 


By |. M. SHOPMAN 


received contracts for 


YPINNING MILLS which have 
\J both warp and filling yarns up to and including 16's 
and 18's. used in tire cord. duck and other war fabrics. are 


finding it. difhcult to maintain the strenth and quality re 


quired for use in combat. These yarns must stand rigorous 
inspection in the spinning mill and in other stages of man 
ufacture ftectiveness of equ 


hout basis must be saftevuarded at all tiImecs 


ipment Operating on a 24: 


With these 


facts in mind. it stands to reason that cleaning schedule 


of some kind ts Nwetul to mills operating under wartime 
conditions \ 


Naturally. no onean formulate a schedule which will 


meet every requirement In an industry AS large as textiles: 


howeve! it 1S possi tO recommend 


that will help a mill develop its own schedule for. cleaning 


In development oO! this Work. the following points ate Tec 


ommended 


Opening and Picking 


In 


chines should be wiped off once each shift to remove dust 


ening and picking, the major units of these ma 


and lint. The surfaces exposed on opening and picking 


compared with machines in other de 


therefore the work can be dong 


machinery are large 
partments; in a very rapid 
manner. The removal of lint will reduce the fire hazard and 
prove the appcarancs of the equipment in general, and 


nake for a more comfortable department for the operator. 

When new bales of cotton are laid tn the opening room, 
all bagging and ties should be removed and taken from the 
room and put in the warehouse for safekeeping. Care 
should be taken to see that no tie buckles are left on the 
floor. If these are allowed to get into the opening machinery 
they will damage the aprons and lifting rolls, or possibly 
start a fire. F-5 and |] feeders should be cleaned with 
waste or hand brush once each eight-hour shift; this also 
teed tal les. 


W hen 


floor should be cleaned, walls and ceilings should be brushed 


applies to lattice ertical openers, and all other 


opening equipment this cleaning 1s finished, the 
down TWiICC each week. clean Out boxes should be emptied 
once each ¢ ight hour shift Feeders and lattice aprons should 
be inspected once each week for broken slats. and repaired 
or replaced if necessary. All belts on opening equipment 
should be cleaned with a piece of old card clothing once 
each week to insure proper pulling surface on the belts. 
Your machinery manufacturer can furnish a complete lubri- 
cation chart for each machine 1n the opening room. 

It is very important to ke p the condenser and distributor 
clean to prevent choke-up, which not only may require new 
parts but may also cause loss of production, as the entire 


mill's production depends upon this unit. ¢ ondenser screens 
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le aning S¢ he dule 


and distributor belts should be checked once each week for 
broken or bent wire and condition of distributor belts and 
rakes, and promptly repaired or replaced with new parts if 
needed. Each bearing of this unit should be lubricated each 
eight-hour shift. 

As most mills today use one-process pickers of some de- 
sign, the following is based on one-process picking, but can 


be ap lied to either two or three process. The outside ot 


the entire picker should be cleaned once each eight-hour 
shift with and cleaned once each week with hard 


Pi kers 


should be dismantled and given a general overhauling and 


brush, 
waste, sO as to clean oil from around the bearing. 
cleaning once each six months, at which time all gears and 
bearings should be inspected for worn or broken parts, in 
cluding all 


should 


gearing; all worn bearings, studs and gears 


hec ked 


including evener belt to 


replaced. Evener mechanism should bé 


and cleaned each 24-hour shift. 
insure €asy Movement of shipper belt. Motes and waste 
should be removed from under each beater each eight-hou 
shift, at 


erid bars. feed rolls. 


which time the beater bonnet should be raised. the 
and beaters cleaned: screen bonnets 
should be raised and screens inside and outside cleaned each 
24 hours. Screen wire should be checked for dents and 
breaks, which, tf found, should be repaired or replaced 
Glass in screen doors should be kept in good shape and 
cleaned so as to see distribution of cotton on screen at all 
times. It is important to keep brake lining in good shape 
and properly adjust at all times to insure firm built lap. All 
belts should be cleaned each 24 hours, and motors cleaned 
once during the same period. Lap meters are now available 
tor testing the evenness of the laps. One of these machines 
in the picker room Or! laboratory IS a pre at adv antage in 
helping to find defects in picker equipment, thereby main 
taining standard quality laps, which reflects the operation 
manufacturer can 


throughout the mill. Your machinery 


furnish proper lubrication charts for this department. 


Carding 


One of the most important points for good carding is to 
The outside frame 
work should be cleaned with brush once each shift. The 


keep the card clean and well lubricated. 


SCAVOCTILCT roll over the feed roll and just behind the licker 
in should be checked each shift to see that the ends are clear 
of lint and cotton so as to keep the scavenger turning at all 
times. 

When laps are about ready to run out at back they should 
be watched to prevent splitting. When an end has been put 
up at front of card, all waste should be removed from the 


floor at that time, also thin or thick sliver should be taken 


from the The card 


can when the end is pieced together. 
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PUTTING THE REPEL IN WATER REPELLENT 


Cyanamid’s PARAMUL* 115 is one of the many 


““war-proven” chemicals with definite civilian goods 
advantages that offers opportunities for progress 


which can be turned to profitable account when ap- 


plication to normal production is permitted. 


Cyanamid’s PARAMUL 115 is now being used with 


highly satisfactory results on fabrics for outer wear 
as well as on fabrics for equipment purposes. It 
impregnates the fibers with wax without any stiffening 
effects. PARAMUL is easy and economical to apply 
and is stable over a wide range of temperatures from 
freezing cold to tropical heat. It may be stored safely 


over long periods of time. The services of our tech- 


PARAMUL 115 IS NOW nical staff and research laboratories are at your dis- 


AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL 


posal to achieve the best results in imparting water 
TEXTILE PROCESSING USE! 


repellency and stain resistance to your fabrics with 
and full details on this war-proven Cyanamid 
development that offers a plus “in use” sales PARAMUL. *Trade-Marh 


valve to textile and hosiery lines. 


When Performance Counts...Call on Cyanamid 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company} 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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coilers should be kept clean and adjusted so as to prevent 
sagging of the sliver between calender rolls and coiler rolls. 

Each time the card is ground, the continuous stripper 
should be taken off and checked for broken needles, and 
broken needles replaced. Cotton and waste should be re 
moved between arches, and all screens cleaned. All grease 
packed bearings should be oiled once each eight-hour shift. 

The comb box should be checked each 40 hours by re 
moving plug on top of box and filling with a good comb 
box oil to the point just below the overflow of the large oil 
hole and breather at the side of the box. At the same time 
pick out any fly which has accumulated in or around this 
hole. All moving bearings (100 R.P.M. or less) should be 
lubricated once each 40 hours of ope ration 

The drawing frame ts simple, but 1s one of the most 
important machines for quality finished yarns. Five-roll 
controlled draft drawing should be so arranged that when 
the full lap behind has run out the cans in front are full 
and ready to be replaced with empty cans. When the fuil 
lap has run out, before putting in another lap the drawing 
should be thoroughly cleaned. Top and bottom clearers 
should be picked, the rol] beam underneath the steel rolls 
should be wiped clean with waste, and the top calender roll 
covers and the back of the drawing should be brushed off 
The head and foot ends, top roll weights and line shaft 
should be cleaned once each shrft. 

Nothing will lower the quality of. drawing and cause 
more slugs and lumps than a dirty drawing frame. Dry top 
rolls will cause bad work and dry calender roll bearings will 
cause lumpy sliver. Top roll bushings should be taken out 
and cleaned with a good solvent, and packed with fresh 
grease every 300 operating hours. 

Front bottom roll bearings should be oiled once each 
shift, back bottom roll bearings once each 40 hours. Top ana 


bottom calender rol] bearings need oil once each eight-hou: 


shift. All fast running bearings and gearings in both head . 


and foot ends should be oiled once each eight-hour shift. 
All slow running bearings (100 R.P.M. or less) should be 
oiled once each 40-hour shift. Top rolls should be checked 


when top clearers are cleaned for lap-ups or bad rolls: a 
} top cl i f lay bad roll [| 


S Sot. Joseph Craney, Pfc. Norman WHedinger and T/Sgt. 
Prentiss Cochran (left to right), paratroopers and glider pilot, 
respectively, inspected tire fabric on a loom at the Industrial 
Rayon Corp. Cleveland, Ohio, plant recently during visits 
designed to give workers there a more accurate picture of 
rayon'’s part in the war. Miss Ann Suhodolsky explains 
operation of the ltoom. 
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lap-ups and bad rolls should be removed at that time; all 
top rolls should be taken out and bottom rolls cleaned, bot- 
tom roll bearings cleaned and packed with new grease once 
each week on three-shift basis. Top rolls bushings should 
be cleaned on outside each 24 hours. 

For good work and minimum end breakage on roving 
frames it is necessary to keep them clean and well lubri 
cated. The following is recommended: top and bottom 
clearers and roll beams should be cleaned on each doff, also 
the flyers should be cleaned each doft. The back underwork 
of the frames should be brushed clean and the floor back of 
machine cleaned each time a new creel of cans is brought 
in; the bottom half of spindles should be cleaned each 
eight-hour shift, back creels and creel casing wiped each 
eight hour shift. 

Compounds, gearing around compounds, twist gearing. 
studs and draft gearing stand should be cleaned with hard 
waste each Wednesday and Saturday on a three-shift basis. 
Bolster rail and stop rail casing should be cleaned with soft 
waste once each 24-hour shift, head and foot ends brushed 
once each eight-hour shift, top clearer lids wiped each doff, 
top rolls cleaned once each 24-hour shift. 


Roving Lubrication 


Front top shells should be taken out and swabbed, arbors 
cleaned and re-oiled once each week on a three-shift basis; 
if possible, clean on Saturday, then oil and put in before 
starting on Monday morning. Flyers should be removed 
and tops of spindles oiled with greasy waste once each 24 
hours. Shipper handle rolls should be wiped and oiled at 
bearing once each week on three-shift basis in order to 
insure easily shifting when starting and stopping frames. 

Front bottom steel rolls should be oiled once each eight- 
hour shift, and back steel rolls oiled once each 40 hours. 
All draft gearing and draft gearing studs are lubricated 
once each eight-hour shift. Jack shaft bearings and all fast 
moving parts are oiled each eight-hour shift. Oil bobbin 
gears once each eight-hour shift; bolster rail lifting shaft, 
samson slides and lifting motion at lay gears once each 24- 
hour shift. 

Also oil slow moving parts (100 R. P. M. or less) once 
each 40 hours. Spindle steps should be checked and oiled 
once each week on a three-shift basis, preferably on Monday 
(due to idleness over week-end). Compounds should be 
checked each week for one pint of oil, and oil added if 
necessary. Compounds should be drained once each two 
weeks on three-shift basis and refilled with new oil; prefer- 
ably on Monday. Top rolls and top roll saddles oiled once 
each 40 hours. 

Dirty spinning, dry top rolls and dry spindles cause ex- 
cessive can breakage, which in turn increases labor cost and 
lowers yarn quality. Thefore, it pays in dollars and cents to 
keep spinning clean and well lubricated. Spinning on coarse 
numbers (6's to 12's) requires more attention than on finer 
numbers. Lower grade stock will necessitate the cleaning 
of top clearers more often to prevent top rolls from becom- 
ing more dirty and dry for want of lubrication. 

Top clearers should be cleaned as often as necessary to 
keep them clean (depending on grade of stock used). The 
picking time of top clearers must be determined by the 
overseer. Top rolls should be cleaned once each shift; lint 
cotton and roving should be cleaned from bottom steel rolls 
when cleaning top rolls. Guide—(Continued on Page 44) 
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GOES BEYOND THE BLUEPRINT 


Denman designed this Improved Box Loom Picker in the light of past 


experience. Years of actual application-and-study emphasized the necessity 
MADE BY 


DENMAN TIRE G RUBBER CO. 


of uniform distance from center. of slide rod to center of shuttle strike. 


Denmans ability to transfer this uniformity from the blueprint to the 
iinished picker is evidenced, not by hundreds, but by hundreds of thousands 
of pickers . . . each one just like the one before it . . . and all conforming 


strictly to the uniform center-to-center specifications. For every Denman 


MANUFACTURERS OF Pioneer Box Loom Picker is 


THE FAMOUS INDIVIDUALLY MOLDED 


DENMAN LOOP PICKERS 
Tangible evidence of Denman’s efficiency and economy is reflected year 


after year, in 


sede LOWEST COST PER LOOM PER YEAR 


Ref 
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Good Future for Woven Nylon Seen 


Experience gained in making basic woven fabrics of 
nylon such as taffeta, twills and satins for military use, will 
lead naturally and directly into post-war fabrics, said Dr. 
G. P | 
Niemours & Co., addressine the National Council of Textile 

hool Deans at Birmingham, Ala., April 21. 

Dr. Hoff said that Du Pont feels ‘an obligation to make 
iwailable, 


textile 


Hoff of the nvlon research section. E. I. du Pont de 


generally, authentic information about nylon as 
He d tributed Thu h o! the SuCC CSS of nvlon 
ror mult ary uses to the co-operation of th armed for es 


We 


the contributions made by the various tex- 


and the various industries involved 


tile organizations 


acknowledge 
he said, 
which worked on nylon projects. 
Noting the broad SCOP ol possibilities Open weave©rs 
when nylon is released from its important war duties, Dr. 
Hoff said that “we are now manutfacturine yarns for mili 
range of 


tary work in the denier range 20 to 210 and ina 


filament denier from one to 630 or higher.” The yarns can 
made either bright or dull, he pointed out. 

Discussing the outlook for nylon in the form of staple, 
or regulated lengths of fiber from which spun yarns, such 
is cotton yarns and many forms of rayon, are made, as com 
pared with the present nylon continuous filament, Dr. Hoft 
explained that wartime needs have left no opportunity for 
the development of ‘a process of that type. He said, how- 
ever, that “‘before the war we did enough experimental work 
o show certain definite advantages, and also a number of 
mills took the nylon waste from the various textile opera- 
tions and made this into spun yarns which yielded knitted 


and woven fabrics of considerable attractiveness and utility. 


One of the biggest headaches in spinning has always been 
eyebrowing on flat clearers. Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. in 
seeking a solution to this problem, has developed the new 
Type S Dayco Cot, illustrated above. Mill men throughout the 
textile industry co-operated with Dayton’s textile research 
engineers in developing the new cot, which has infinitesimal 
pockets extending through the cot body so that buffing always 
exposes the same kind of surface. The synthetic rubber sur- 
face was compounded so as to hold the cushion and coefficient 
of friction, resulting in fewer ends down and at the same time 
Maintaining resistance to hard ends. The company states that 
mill tests have shown that less foreign material is to be found 
in the yarn and flying lint decreases, because the turning cot 
picks up lint and packs it properly under the flat clearer. 
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The expander pictured above 
Mount Hope Machinery Co. of Taunton, Mass., to meet a long- 


is said by its manufacturer, 


felt need for a device which will produce maximum width 
without excessive warp tension and undue wear on the ex- 
pander surface in the finishing or coating of fabrics. A single 


expander located in front of the nips of mangles, calenders or 
creases into cloth. 


Stewart Machine Co. Now Kempton Corp. 


Ed §S. Kempton, president of Stewart Machine Co., Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C., announced that effective April 3 the name 
of the company had been changed to Kempton Corp. The 
change in name, he said, does not affect the personnel or 
the manufacturing of all the original Stewart products for 
textile mills. The corporation will continue to manufacture 
and sell the same high quality products and service on an 
expanded basis. Ofhcers of the corporation are Edward S. 
Kempton, president and treasurer; Mrs. E. S. Kempton, 
vice-president and assistant treasurer: George S. Kempton, 
vice-president and general manager; Mary E. Boyd, secre- 
tary. Edward S. Kempton has been actively associated with 
the textile industry in the manufacture of textile parts for 
20 years and it was deemed advisable to place his name at 
the top of the corporation. 


Course in Cotton Classing Offered 


A course in cotton classing will be offered at the school of 


textiles in Clemson College, Clemson, S. C.., during the 


annual summer school from June 4 to June 30. The class 
will be conducted by a cotton classing specialist from the 


cotton and fiber branch of the U.S.D.A. Marketing Services. 
Tuition for the course is $25 and room and board may be 
obtained in Clemson College barracks and mess hall for 
$35.70, which includes laundry and infirmary services. The 
college does, not furnish sheets, pillow cases, blankets and 
towels. Registration date is June 4. 


Atlanta Belting Co., the well known Georgia firm, has 
been appointed Southern representative for Roger W. Cutler 
of Boston, manufacturer of spinning tape. The new repre- 
sentative has been assigned the entire Southern territory 
with the exception of South Carolina and part of North 
Carolina, which are retained by Byrd Miller of Greenville, 
5. C., who has represented Cutler in this particular section 
for several years. The territory assigned to Atlanta Belting 
Co. was formerly covered by the late Bradford Hodges and 
his brother, Jesse Hodges. The latter has recently been 
appointed as representative for American Paper Tube Co. 
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MASTER MECHANICS’ SECTION 


COMMUTATOR 


MAINTENANCE 


By C. B. HATHWAY 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


XOMMUTATOR maintenance of industrial size motors 
& can be made easier when an understanding exists of 
what goes on in the motor. A commutator, being an assem- 
sembly of many parts, is only. good as long as all of the 
parts stay in thé same mechanical location with respect to 
each other. If one or two bars move out of place with 
respect to the others, the commutator becomes rough and 
sparking will occur when they pass under the brushes. 

Practically all commutators used in industrial machinery 
in sizes above one horsepower are of the ““V" type.” In 
such a commutator, a V-shaped groove is mac hined in each 
end of the copper commutator bars and separating mica 
segments. A corresponding inverted V 1s machined at the 
back end of the commutator bushing and in a separate 
retaining ring that assembles at the other end of the bars. 
The bars are clamped between the two V rings and are 
insulated from them by a molded mica ring. The machining 
of the V ring on the bushing and steel retaining ring must 
bear a definite relation in radius to the. machining of the 
V grooves in the bars. Before assembly, the steel V rings 
have a slightly smaller diameter than the V grooves in the 
bars. When assembled, the pressure applied to the steel 
retaining V ring draws down on the inner edge of the V 
groove of the commutator bars as 


indicated by arrows 


COPPER COMMUTATOR- BAR 


~ 


= 


BUSHING 


Fig. 1—Cross-section of commutator showing V type construc- 
tion. 


marked “‘B”’ This reduces the diameter of the 
assembled segments and thereby places them in arch bind- 


in Fig. 1. 
ing. It ts also important to have the upper edge of the V 
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groove, as indicated by arrows marked “A” in Fig. 1, make 
firm contact with the mica V rings and the commutator steel 
parts. This provides a seal against the entrance of dirt at 
the edge of the bars and also puts an outward stress against 
the tips of the bars. With this initial stress in the ends of 
the bars they are less likely to be thrown outward due to 
centrifugal force when the commutator rotates. The ends 
of the bars will not move until. the outward stress due to 
the centrifugal force exceeds the initial stress in the bars. 

The necessary elasticity to compensate for expansion and 
contraction in the commutator resulting from different tem- 
peratures is provided in the mica. The strain placed upon 
the mica segments in compression must be such that the 
bars are held firmly together when the commutator is cold 
and must be within the elastic limit of the mica when the 
commutator is hot. The rise in temperature of the commu- 
tator is of course accompanied .by the expansion of the 
copper in all directions. The chief concern is with the 
expansion that occurs in the bars circumferentially. If the 
commutator has especially long bars some provision must 
be made to absorb the expansion along the length of the 
bar. 

Commutation is a maintenance problem because of the 
damage done to the commutator by the brushes. Sparking 
at the brushes, if at all severe, results in burning the surface 
of the commutator and causing the brushes to ride poorly. 
The effect is cumulative and continues until the sparking 
becomes so bad a flashover may occur and as a result, the 
machine must be withdrawn from service and repaired. 
The sparks occurring at the brush result when the current 
is reversed in a coil as the bars, to which its leaders are 
attached, pass under the brush. The time of this reversal ts 
extremely short and therefore high reactance voltages are 
set up. To overcome the adverse effects of these high volt- 
ages, a commutating pole or interpole is frequently used to 
set up a voltage from the coil in which the current is being 
reversed to counteract this reactance voltage. If it were 
possible to completely compensate for this reactance voltage 
no sparking would occur at the brushes, providing the com- 
mutator is smooth and the brushes ride evenly. 

Occasionally every third bar around the commutator 
shows smut while the two bars in between have a normal 
color. This can happen where there are three bars per slot. 
In a case where there are four bars per slot, every fourth 
bar is sometimes found blackened. This is due to improper 
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The first in a series discussing the 
performance requirements of loom leathers: 


sic 


4 


° 


The Problem: to pull down the harness one to two 
times each second, exerting effort against the resistance 
of the other harness which it has to Jift. 


Service Requirements: high tensile strength to 
withstand the repeated strain of being pulled each time 
the harness cam forces the treadle down . . . maximum 
resistance to flexing wear at the points where the strap 
passes through the stirrup and through the jack stick... 


high tear strength to avoid trouble at the buckle. 
The Solution: Graton & Knight’s 


leather. This special ““Hairitan” tannage develops ten- 


‘*Hairitan”’ 


sile strength averaging over 6500 Ibs. Each lot is tested 
on the Olsen Machine to make certain it has this de- 


sired tensile strength. It has extreme toughness coupled 
with flexibility. Fibre structure is tight and strong to 


resist tearing. 


“Hairitan” is acknowledged the equal of any “‘Euro- 


pean-type”’ hair-on leather. 


All products in Graton & Knight’s ORANGE LINE 
of ‘‘Hairitan”’ loom leathers — pickers, check straps and 
other straps — are identified by orange color on the 
flesh side. This signifies one quality control from hide 
— by the world’s largest manufacturer of in- 
dustrial leathers. Write for catalog on Graton & Knight 
textile leathers. Graton & Knight, 328 Franklin Street, 


Worcester 4, Massachusetts. 


to loom 


ORANGE LINE LOOM LEATHERS 


A complete line manufactured under one control from green hide to loom. Supplied by the leading dis- 
tributors in the textile industry. Look under “Graton & Knight” in “Belting” section of Classified 
Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK. 
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REPEATED PULLING 
fara JACK STRAP like this 
GRATON 
KNIGHT 


strength of the commutating field or improper shape of the 
face of the commutating pole. The commutating condition 
for each of the three conductors in the slot are different. 
The energy set up by the reversing of the current in coil 
“A” in Fig. 2 is partially transferred to the coil ‘‘B” by 


ROTATION 


= 
is & 


ARMATURE 


Fig. 2—Cross-section of rotor showing coil arrangement in slot. 


When coil 
it has a chance of unloading part of its energy to coil “C,”’ 
but when coil ““C”’ 


mutual inductance. starts its commutation 
is commutated there is no place to deliver 
its energy, therefore it is more likely to deliver it as an 
impulse through the brushes. This impulse, of course, may 
show up as a spark or an arc of very short duration. 

Since the commutating condition in the three coils 1s 
different the commutating pole design can only he made to 
take care of the average condition and the inherent energy 
absorbing capacity of the brushes must be relied upon to 
take up the difference between the average and the peak 
values of voltage. If the strength of the interpole is not 
adjusted for this average the strength of the peak energy 1s 
apt to be greater than can be absorbed by the brush. Obvi- 
ously, this peak will be excessively strong in only one coil 
of the group in the slot. Such a condition can be eliminated 
by correcting the strength of the interpole flux. 

An inherent characteristic of carbon brushes that ride 
upon a moving commutator is the drop of one volt between 
the face of the brush and the surface of the commutator. 
This voltage drop varies slightly with current, but for all 
practical purposes it may be considered as one volt. Some 
brushes have much higher contact drop than this while 
others, such as the copper-graphite brushes, have much 
lower contact drop; but these will not be considered here 
as they are used in very special applications. As mentioned 
before, this one volt drop provides a cushion to absorb the 
energy set up by the armature coils being commutated that 
is not fully neutralized by the commutating poles. 

The density of the current in the brushes does not follow 
a hard and fast rule. Modern electro-graphitis brushes will 
operate satisfactorily with densities up to 65 amperes per 
square inch continuously. However, acc epted practice holds 
this density to between 40 and 50 amperes per square inch. 
Many cases have arisen where responsibility for poor com- 
mutation is blamed on high density and additional brushes 
have been insisted upon. There is no evidence to support 
the contention that an increased number of brushes, when 
applied only for the sake of reducing the current density, 
beneficial. Additional may, however, 


has been brushes 
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improve the mechanical contact problem and thereby be 
beneficial. For example: if a motor has but two brush arms 
with only one brush per arm, a great improvement can be 
obtained by adding one or two more brushes per arm (see 
Fig. 3) because it isn't likely that all the brushes with the 
same polarity will be off the commutator at the same instant. 
This does happen, however, in the case of one brush per 
polarity. 

The question of the proper hardness of brush arises fre- 
quently. The softer brushes are more likely to result in 
better commutation. This is thought to be due to the fact 
that they wear away more rapidly and present a fresh face 
to the commutator and therefore maintain a higher contact 
drop. However, soft brushes have two distinct disadvan- 
tages; one is that they wear away more rapidly, and the 
other is that they are more easily chipped or broken where 
there is any vibration or pounding present. It 1s imperative 
to use hard brushes on applications where there 1s any con- 
siderable amount of vibration, such as a motor driving a 
load through spur gears. Gears introduce a high-pitched 
vibration into the motor armature which results in chatter- 
ing of the brushes. Soft brushes will break up under this 
chattering and are unsatisfactory. The hard brush, however, 
does not wear away as rapidly as the soft brush and there- 
fore develops a glaze on the face that is not particularly 
conducive to good commutation. 

The invention of the double brush holder has resulted tn 
a marked improvement in commutation (see Fig. 3). This 
brush holder increases the likelihood of more brushes being 
in contact with the commutator at any instant and also pro- 
vides a longer path through which the short-circuited cur- 
rents of the armature coils undergoing commutation must 
travel. The importance of having several brushes per polar- 
ity cannot be overemphasized. Motors of five horsepower 
or larger should have at least two brushes per polarity. If 
one brush is knocked off the commutator the other one ts in 
contact and carries the current. If all the brushes of one 
polarity are jarred from the commutator there ts certain to 
be an arc formed between the brush and the face of the 
commutator in order to carry the current. 

This problem is particularly true on machines that have 
but two brush arms, or one brush arm for each polarity. 
The motor having but two brush arms cannot possibly com- 
mutate as well as one having four arms. With two brush 
arms all of the brushes for one polarity are in contact with 
The chances of them 
being disturbed simultaneously are very great. This should 
not be taken to mean that it ts impossible to operate motors 


the same bars in the commutator. 


with only two brush arms. The necessary crowding some- 
times found in certain types of machinery makes it highly 
desirable to use but two brush arms. However, the fact still 
remains that the machine would operate better from the 
standpoint of commutation if it had four brush arms, or 
two per polarity. 

It is quite easy to replace an old brush with a new one 
and walk away from it and let it wear itself so that its face 
has a contour agreeing with that of the commutator. This 
is particularly true if several brushes are being replaced 
simultaneously and especially so if they are all being re 
placed. Sparking with its resultant burning of the commu 
tator is sure to occur if unfitted brushes are applied to the 
machine. The brushes should be sanded to the contour of 
the commutator by first grinding the face of the brush with 
rough sandpaper placed between the commutator and the 
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For every kind of yarn, cotton, (Photo courtesy of Enka Rayon) 
silk, wool or synthetic, there is 


Glamorous fabrics are the result of infinite care in the selecting of yarns 
a Walker Heddle with an eye : 


and constructions. They are equally the result of proper selection of loom 
correctly sized and shaped to let 


harness, especially of heddles, to eliminate breaks and chafing, thus en- 
the yarn flow smoothly without : | 


ns hancing the appearance of the goods. 
breaking or chafing. 5 PI § 


WALKER Heddles for each WALKER LOOM HARN ESS 


weaving purpose are absolutely 


; ——heddles, heddle frames and reeds—are made and finished to meet the 
uniform in shape and size, flaw- 


; exacting requirements of quality production. 
lessly smooth and long lasting. 


“The Preferred Loom Harness” 


WALKER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
ATLANTIC & RUTH STS., PHILA. 34, PA. 


HEDDLES HEDDLE FRAMES REEDS 


R. T. OSTEEN, Sou. Mgr., Greenville,S.C. @ A.A. BRAME, Greensboro, 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO. Greensboro, N.C. * GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. Greenville, S. C. 
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brush as shown in Fig. 3. The sandpaper should be pulled 
in the direction of rotation. At the same time it should be 
held firmly against the face of the commutator. The return 
stroke should be made with the brush lifted from the sur- 
face of the sandpaper. After the rough grinding has been 
finished and the brush has the general shape of the surface 
of the commutator, the remainder of the grinding should 
be done with fine sandpaper. While it is permissible to 
apply additional pressure to the top of the brush during the 
rough grinding only the pressure of the brush finger should 
be used during the finish sanding. 

It is impossible to grind in brushes so they will have a 
polished face before the machine 1s operated. However, a 
simple check can be made to determine whether the brush 
has been ground in satisfactorily. When it appears that the 
brush has been ground in properly, the machine should be 
operated for one or two minutes and then shut down. If 
upon observation of the face of the brush polished streaks 
are apparent between the trailing and leading edges, and 
these streaks form a uniform pattern all the way across the 
width of the brush face, a proper job has been done and 
the machine can be operated without fear of trouble so far 
as this grinding-in operation is. conc erned. 

There are a number of problems that must be faced rela- 
tive to the operation of motors. One is the riding of the 
brushes on the commutator. Commutators are never per- 
fectly round. Even when new the manufacturer allows a 
tolerance of about .001 inch eccentricity. If the machine 
has operated for a time the eccentricity combined with other 
irregularities may reach .002 or .003 inch, Carbon brushes 
have a resiliency that makes them particularly well suited to 
follow these irregularities. They must absorb the movement 
of the commutator face to a degree without moving the 


entire brush to the same degree. The brush acts as a sort of 


Fig. 3-——-Intimate contact between brush and commutator is 
assured when brushes are carefully sanded in with No. 0 or 
No. 00 sandpaper. Paper is placed sanded face up and held 
firmly against the commutator, then pulled circumferentially 
in the direction of rotation; not across the brush face. Return 
stroke should be made with the brush lifted from the surface 
of the sandpaper. Never use emery cloth as metallic particles 
can short out the commutator bars and puncture the film 
surface. This brush-holder is of the double brush type. 


a spring so that it contracts and expands itself in following 
the irregularities of the commutator. Some of this motion 
of course reaches the pressure finger and results in a slight 
motion up and down. 

The chocolate brown color so highly desired on the face 
of the commutator is in reality an oxide film which has been 
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laid down by the brushes. The presence of this film helps 


to reduce the friction between the commutator and the 


brushes. However, conditions arise sometimes when this 
film is irregular and uneven. This results when the brush 
density is less than about five amperes per square inch and 
may be encountered when a machine operates for a consid- 
The effect of this 
irregular film is to make the brushes chatter. Sparking and 


erable period of time without load. 


consequent burning may occur and the brushes may chip 
and break up. Regardless, operating conditions may make 
it necessary for a machine to run at light load for consider- 
able periods of time. To insure a satisfactory film under 
such conditions select a brush that has a slight abrasive in 
it. This will permit a proper film to be deposited on the 
commutator, yet there will be sufficient scouring action to 
keep it smooth and even. 

The presence of uneven film on a commutator can be 
detected by feeling the brush as it rides the commutator. If 
it feels rough, sandpaper the commutator, as this removes 
the film entirely. If it feels smooth after sanding the evi- 
dence is conclusive that it was irregular film that caused the 
vibration of the brushes. If, however, the sanding operation 
did not result in a change of vibration of the brushes then 
the conclusion can be drawn that such vibration was not 
due to film but to irregularity in the surface of the commu- 
tator. Frequent sanding and grinding of the commutator 
should be avoided if at all possible. Sanding a commutator 
is not too harmful, but grinding with a hand stone 1s par- 
ticularly injurious because this action actually cuts away 
small particles of copper. These particles of copper can be, 
and some always are, drawn into the windings of the arm- 
ature where they can cause shorts and grounds. This danger 
is particularly great in machines that have open risers be- 
It has 
been the experience of many users that armatures fail soon 


tween the bars and the ends of the armature coils. 


after hand stoning. 

Brush potential curves are a very useful means of deter- 
mining whether the interpole strength 1s proper for best 
results. To obtain values for such a curve it is necessary to 
use a high resistance voltmeter with a range of about three 
volts. The readings taken are of the voltage drop between 
the brushes and the commutator. To obtain these one termi- 
nal of the voltmeter is attached to the brush rigging and the 
other to a pointer which must be insulated to permit hold- 
ing it in the hand. This pointer is gently applied to the 
rotating commutator, first at a point near the leading edge 
of the brush where it contacts a bar. A reading is taken. 
This is point number one on the curve. The pointer is then 
moved to the center of the. brush and a reading taken. This 
is point number two. A third reading is taken near the 
trailing edge of the brush and is recorded as point number 
three. Regardless of the direction of rotation the curve is 
plotted with point number one to the left and point number 
three to the the right. If the commutating pole strength 1s 
too great the curve will slope downward from point one to 
point three. If the machine is under ompensated then the 
curve will slope upward from point one to point three. The 
most desirable curve is one that has a slight downward 
slope from number one to number three. 

Occasionally turns of a commutating coil are removed if 
the lead happens to be burned off. For example, if the lead 
is off a coil that has 24 turns, one turn may be unwound in 
order to provide a new lead. This should not be done for 
the reason that the removal of—(Continued on Page 48) 
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CHEMICAL’ 


Whatever your prime textile 
chemical need, you'll 
find it at General 


Whether you work with natural or man-made fibers, the textile chemi- 
cals you use can greatly affect the color and finish of your products, as 
well as facilitate greater production efficiency. 


2 


For almost half a century General Chemical Company has produced 
a broad range of chemicals for the textile industry, combining long 
experience in the field with closely controlled manufacturing stand- 
ards. Its valuable “know how” assures acids, detergents, antichlors, 
peroxide stabilizing agents or mordants of high quality, purity and 


uniformity. That's why you should “Specify General” for your 
chemical requirements. 


Select Your Textile Chemicals 
From These General Chemical Products 


Aqua Ammonia «+ AceticAcid * MHydrofivoric Acid 

Muriatic Acid Sulfuric Acid Epsom Salt Glauber's 

Salt + Sodium Bifluoride + Sodium Bisulfite, Anhydrous 

Sodium Hyposulfite + Sodium Metasilicate + Sodium 

Silicate + Disodium Phosphate + Tetrasodium Pyrophos- 

phate + Trisodium Phosphate Sodium Sulfide Oxalic 
Acid Chrome Alum 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street - New York 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston 
Bridgeport (Conn.) * Buffalo * Chariofte (N.C.) * Chicago 
Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas City Los 
Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh 
Providence (R. |.) * San Francisco * Seattle * St. Lovis * Viica (N. Y.) 


FOR 
© 
Wenatchee * Yakima (Weash.) 
| in Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 


| in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal + Toronto * Vancouver 
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What Now? 


The war in Europe has definitely reached its last 
stages and that in the Pacific has made such progress 
that the final result is beyond question. The upper- 
most question in the mind of every American must be 
“What Now ?” 

The war in the Pacific may settle down to a slow- 
moving process or may cease abruptly, but in any 
event there must of necessity be a tremendous cutback 
in the production of war materials and in shipbuild- 
Ing, and a resultant tremendous reconversion prob- 
lem. 

Millions of men and women who left their homes 
to work at high wages in war production plants must 
return to their former homes or find employment in 
plants which will be converted to civilian goods. 

In many instances it will take time to reconvert to 
such goods and there will be some months of unem- 
ployment and idleness. 

Many war pl. ints are not suited to production of 
civilian goods and must be abandoned and ultimately 
dismantled. 

For example, the shell loading plant of United 
States Rubber Co. near Charlotte, which has em- 
ployed more than 6,000 people and is composed of 
many small buildings spread over many hundreds of 
acres, must cease operations, as there is no longer any 
need for anti-aircraft shells in Europe and the Japs 
have very few planes at which the shells can be fired. 

There are many similar plants whose production 
is no longer needed and where the continuation of 
production would constitute an inexcusable waste of 
public money. 

Shipbuilding at Wilmington, N. C. and other 
places, is to cease and already the workers and cleri- 

cal help are writing to their former homes in the 
hope of finding jobs. 
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Occupation of Germany will probably extend over 
a period of years but occupation will not require the 
large army which we now have in England and on 
the European continent. 

There can no longer be any need for the American 
bomber crews which have done such a magnificent 
job in wrecking Germany. 

Some of our soldiers and our air and naval forces 
will be transferred to the Pacific area but we already 
have large forces there and all will not be needed. 

There will soon be the problem of whom to release 
from the armed forces and the still greater problem 
of returning them to their former jobs if they wish to 
resume them 

Wives wae children of returning soldiers have in 
many cases been living with their parents but homes 
must now be found, and there are no vacant houses 
in any towns except those in which war production 
has ceased. 

We are facing some of the greatest problems in our 
history. To add to these troubles many of those who 
now hold Federal positions will begin propaganda 
campaigns for the extension of wartime controls into 
peace years and thereby keep their jobs. 

This country has faced many problems during the 
war and its people have been magnificent in the way 
they have met situations which have arisen. 

The appeal of patriotism will no longer be a large 
factor, and the settlement of the many problems 
which will face us is certain to cause controversies 
and differences of opinion. 

There is one great difference between the end of 
this war and the end of World War I. Then, almost 
everybody and every corpor: ation owed money but 
now almost nobody is in debt; corporations and the 
public hold billions of dollats of war bonds plus a 
large amount of actual cash. It is estimated that $16,- 
000,000,000 of currency is stored in lock boxes. 

“What Now?” is a vital question to the people of 
this country. 


The Callaway Mills Plan 


Much interest has been evinced in the reorganiza- 
tion plans of the Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., as 
recently announced, but it appears that very few of 
our readers understand the plan. 

There are, in fact, two entirely separate features of 
the reorganization plan and there is no direct relation 
between them. 

The present capital stock is $375,000. This is to 
be changed to $225,000 common and $150,000 pre- 
ferred. Holders of $150,000 common are to exchange 
their stock for preferred. 

The Callaway Community Foundation, which has 
been organized for some years as an eleemosynary 
org: nization and is devoted exclusively to education, 
religious activities and recreation, is to purchase all of 
the buildings, land and machinery of the Callaway 
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Mills, that is, all of its physical properties but not its 
quick assets. 

After these are transferred to the Callaway Com- 
munity Foundation, they are to be leased to C ‘allaw ay 
Mills and be operated by that firm. 

The Callaway Community Foundation will receive 
a fixed rental, which will be used for maintenance, 
repairs at nd new machinery when any is needed and 
all amounts over and above -such expenses and ex- 
penditures Ww ill be used for education, religious activ- 
ities and recreation. 

Being an eleemosynary corporation, it will not be 
subject to either state or Federal taxes or to income 
taxes. 

We understand that the Callaway Mills plan fol- 
lows very closely the plan of the Coweta County 
Foundation which was organized some time ago by 
W. N. Banks of Grantville, Ga., and D. P. Manget 
of Newnan, Ga., and which recently purchased the 
Atlanta Woolen Mills. 

All of the details of the Callaway Mills reorgani- 
zation have not been completed but it is expected that 
the transfer of the properties to the Callaway Com- 
munity Foundation will be made at an early date 


Loafing on Government Work 


A Norfolk Navy Yard worker who has returned 
to his home at Greensboro, N. C., ts quoted by the 
Greensboro as saying: 
work at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 
and I have never in all my life seen such wholesale loafing 
It is the general policy of all employees to loaf and kill as 
much time as possible, 


I have just finished my 


and there are two men for every job 
where only one is needed, and yet they are hiring men 
every day. 

I saw’ three men work two and one-half days putting up 
one joint of pipe. One truck driver and seven men took all 
the morning to haul ten pieces of lumber one fourth of a 
mile to the ship. Men making $1.58 an hour and up 
actually stay out of work for lack of assignments for two 
and three days aka time. 

The employees actually get tired of loafing and killing 
time, but ‘ is the policy and there ts nothing 
tO do. 


else for them 


AN IMPORTANT WAR MESSAGE 


Paper is a No. 1 war material shortage—because 
over 700,000 different war items are wrapped, pack- 
aged, labelled, tagged or made from paper or con- 
tainer board. And the Pacific war, when it speeds up, 
will require stupendous amounts of paper and board 
since double and triple packing are required for pro- 
tection against weather, insects, etc. 

So please 

‘Share this magazine with friends, as the paper 
shortage requires that fewer copies be printed; 

“Then put this magazine into paper salvage; 

“And look over your entire plant and surrounding 
grounds to get waste paper of any kind headed toward 
salvage. 
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Report of Cotton Textile Mission 


In our issue of Feb. 1 we mentioned that much 
valuable information is included in the “Report of 
Cotton Textile Mission to the U.S. A.” as made by 
the British Commission which visited the United 
States in March and April last year. 

We find that the 78-page report can be obtained 
from the Sales Department, British Information Ser- 
vices, 30 Rockefeller. Plaza, New York City. The 
price is 40 cents per copy. 


Not the Half 


A prominent cotton manufacturer said to us re- 
cently, “Your editorial, “The Red-Headed Stepchild,’ 
was good, but it did not tell half of the story. 

We had listed OPA as reducing the ceiling on 
print cloth while the War Labor Board advanced 
cotton mill wages and former Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull and Assistant Secretary of State William 
S. Clayton appeared before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee advocating a material reduction 
in the tarift on cotton goods for the express purpose 
of permitting goods made in foreign countries, with: 
low-paid labor, to be sold freely in the United States. 

According to this cotton manufacturer many other 
afflictions should be listed. 

The CCC forces the mills to pay an artificial price 
for cotton. 

The WPB specifies the goods mills are to make, 
which in many instances are not suited to their spin- 
dies or looms and cannot be made economically or 
efficiently, 

The War Manpower Commission makes it difficult 
to secure employees from other sections when none 
are available in the immediately surrounding area. 

The control over priorities often makes it difficult 
for mills to secure repairs and almost impossible to 
modernize their plants by replacing worn out ma- 
chines. 

Federal agencies often prevent a mill from advanc- 
ing executive or ofhce salaries and thereby retaining 
the services of competent men. 

The cotton manufacturer also mentioned some 
other afflictions which we do not now recall. 

If in spite of all of the above profits are made, the 
Department of Internal Revenue takes the major 
portion and contract renegotiation often demands 
another slice. 

Textile manufacturers have been glad to do their 
part in the war effort but it seems to us that very 
little appreciation has been expressed. 

The cotton textile industry has indeed been a red- 
headed stepchild and must now fight to prevent most 
of the wartime controls being continued in peace- 
time. 
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CONSTRUCTION, 


NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


OPELIKA, ALA.—Plans for construction of another addi- 


tion have been announced by officials of the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co, plant at Opelika. 


~ 


$325,000. 


~ 


The structure 1s to cost approximately 


observed the completion of 12 months opera- 


SPARTANBURG, 
cord. Inc.. 


Officials and employees of Ray- 


tions at a rally last month which featured Army personages 
Plant Manager T. G. Roche 
stated that the plant will be reconverted to the manufacture 


from nearby Camp Croft. 


of tire cord after the war. Duck is now being produc ed. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Texas Textile Mills has entered the field 
of converting and is now manufacturing cotton fabrics 


which are printed for use as slip covers. draperies and table- 
cloths. Fabrics for work clothes continue to be the main 


p roduct. 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 
executed a contract with North American Rayon Corp. to 


The Defense Plant Corp. has 


provide equipment worth $380,000 at the company s Eliz- 
abethton facilities. 


Regular Army equipment consigned to civilian use is now be- 
ing utilized by workers in the textile industry in an endeavor 
to overcome a critical housing shortage. Officials of Winnsboro 
(Ss. C.) Mills and Reid and Stark Mills at Hogansville, Ga., all 


United States Rubber Co. units, have secured 100 modern 
trailers to house employees of these war plants. At top above 
is a view of the trailer camp set up in a pine grove immediate- 
ly adjacent to Winnsboro Millis. The lower illustration shows 
Miss Genevieve Stroupe preparing a meal in her trailer home 
there. Officials of the rubber company have announced that 
new machinery is being installed at Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills 
and the three plants previously mentioned to meet increased 
war production schedules. Three high-speed spoolers, three 
warpers and 20 long draft spinning frames are being set up at 
Shelbyville. At Hogansville 50 new spinning frames will be 
installed along with new machinery in the opening room. New 
vacuum stripping units will be employed on carding machines 
at all four mills. 
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Pictured above is the damage which resulted when a tornado 


struck the No. 1 weave room of Dundee Mills, inc., at Griffin, 
Ga., April 22. Looms were left exposed after walis and part of 
the roof collapsed. Men in center of the picture are pointing 
to the spot where Mrs. Maude Quick was killed. Two other 
employees died as the result of injuries—Miss Enda Quigley, 
who was working in the weave room, and Thomas Lyons, who 
was scalded when the mill's smokestack toppled over and 
severed a steam line... Besides the weave room and boiler room, 
a third mill building—the waste house—was hit by the tornado, 
which tore off the top floor of the building. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Cotton Mill, operat- 
ing some 30,000 spindles and 650 looms, has been sold to 
four Chinese who state that the plant will continue to be 
leased and operated by Southern CottoneCo. for Golding 
of New York. The purchase, at a reported price of 
approximately $400,000, was made for Chrysis Corp. of 
Delaware by Nelson Chiang, D. C. Lee, R. L. Lui and C. S. 
Miao. 


Bros. 


LAGRANGE, GA.—Stockholders of Callaway Mills, at a 
special meeting April 22, approved a plan of recapitaliza- 
tion and reorganization as recommended previously by the 
company’s board of directors. They also voted in favor of a 
separate proposal to accept the offer of the Callaway Com- 
munity. Foundation to purchase the physical assets of the 
hrm tor $4,804,114. 


CALHOUN FA.ts, S. C.—Calhoun Mills, owned by Wil- 
liam Whitman Co., Inc., of New York, would be one of the 
manufacturing plants involved if the rumored sale of the 
latter firm to List Bros. of Fall River, Mass., goes through. 
The Whitman company is one of the oldest textile organi- 
zations in the industry and represents or controls a number 
of mills throughout the country. 
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KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


SELL US YOUR 
SURPLUS YARNS 


Gastonia, 


/ 


Persimmon — im- 
pregnated for long 
wear 


Unvarying in fine. workman- 
ship, Watson-Williams Shuttles 
represent over a century of develop- 
ment and satisfactory operation. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg 
Greenville, S. C.; Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C 


79 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
i gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


STEIN 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, W. ¥. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. # Charlotte 2, W. C. 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER | 


avoip Gottlenecks 


IN YOUR 
SPINNING ROOM 


KENTEX 


PRECISION 


APRONS 


Aprons that don’t fit perfectly, grip frm- 


ly, and flow the yarn smoothly by—will 
slow up your yarn production. 


If your yarn production is below expec- 
tations, switch to KENTEX precision- 
built aprons. Micrometer gauged for 
width, length, thickness and circumfer- 
ence—every KENTEX apron is guaran- 
teed to conform to specifications and to 
other aprons in the same and preceeding 
shipments. 


Remember, too, that KENTEX Aprons 


are still genuine Jeather — 


in spite of wartime short- 


ages. Write for free samples 
and prices. 
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TEXT 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


COMPANY 
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PERSIMMON and FIBRE SHUTTLES > 
| 
INDUSTRY 


PERSONAL NEWS 


lohn M. Hamrick of Gaftney, 
Hamrick group of 


S. C.. sec- 
mills in 


retary of the 
( he rokec ( ounty., has been elected president 
of the Gaffney Rotary Club for 1945-46. 


been 


Fabrics Corp. as 


South 


who has associated 


>. Adams, 
with the Cartes superin- 
Boston, Va., plant 
has resigned this 
Little 
john, superintendent for Ss Slater & Sons, 


Inc., at Slater, S. C., tor the past two years. 


tendent of the 


since this plant opened, 


post and will be succeeded by Henry 


Abner Nash has resigned 
manager for the Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., and Startex Mills, Tucapau, S. C., to 
succeed A. H 
urer of the Sterling Cotton Mills at Frank 
linton, N. C. Mr 


mercantile 


as production 


Vann .as secretary and treas 
Vann will devote all his 
time to a largc establishment in 


which he has interest 


Culver Batson, general superintendent of 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, and Ben 
S. Pierson, superintendent of Mills Nos. 1 
and 2, have resigned 


Hall, inv textile 
machinery and overseer of weaving in the 


Fairfax ( Ala.) Mills, West 
Point Mfg. Co., was honored by company 


Ernest entor of cotton 
subsidiary of 


officials and tellow employees at a testimo 


nial dinner when he retired April 


The wives of two men prominent in the 
Southern textile industry helped christ- 
en the new “‘M. S. Sinnet”’ at Brunswick, 
Ga., April 21. Shown above, left to right, 
are: Harry L. Dalton of Charlotte, South- 
ern manager for American Viscose Corp.; 
Mrs. Calton, sponsor of the ship; John 
Watlington of Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Co., Charlotte; Mrs. W. J. Carter of 
Greensboro, WN. C., co-sponsor; and Mr. 
Carter, president of Carter Fabrics Corp. 
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James W. Boatwright, treasurer of Calla 
way Mills, LaGrange, Ga.., 
to membership in the Controllers Institute 


has been elected 
of America. The institute is a technical and 
professional organization otf controllers de- 
voted to improvement of controllership pro 
cedures. 


S. B. Walker, secretary and manager of 
United States 
has been elected to the 


the service division for the 
Testing Co., Inc., 
board of directors of the company 


J. Ralph Thompson, a member of the 
National Cotton Council's field staff 
July, 1939, now has assumed full-time du 


since 


ties as director of held service 


Richard x scott, lett. 


has elected presi 


dent of the Durene 

Association of Amer 

ica. Betore this he 

served as secretary of 

the Mercerizers Asso 

ciation of America 

Other Durene officials 
elected tor 1945 are 

W. H. Suttenheld of American Yarn & 
Processing Co., vice-president, J. P. Holt 
and G. W. Herrick, Jr., of Aberfoyle Mtg 


Co., treasurer and assistant treasurer, respec- 
tively: and A L. Newsom of Lockhart 
International, Inc., secretary. 


Hugh Comer will on July 1 become pres 
ident of the Mills, 
headquarters at Sylacauga, Ala. He succeeds 


Avondale which has 
Sam Y. Austin, who has resigned after five 
as Avondal: S. Dunn, 
who has held the position of general super 
ced Mr 
eral manager and executive vice-president 
W. A. Turner has been promoted trom su- 
perintendent of the Alexander City plant to 
general superintendent, and will be succeed 
ed at Alexander City by J. V. Nelson, for- 
merly assistant superintendent. Frank As- 
bury has resigned as assistant general supe 
intendent. Homer Roberts has been promot 
ed from superintendent of the Eva Jane Mill 
to the post of superintendent of all the 
plants in Sylacauga. John W. Solomon, who 


years pre sident 


intendent, will suc Comer as gen- 


as vice-pre sident has had charge ot the fab 
ric sales for Avondale Mills with ofhces in 
Sylacauga, will in the future handle all 
sales. Assisting him will be W. R. Austin, 
in charge of yarn sales, and Daniel Boone, 
in charge of cloth sales 


W. I. Mattox, who has been general 
overseer of carding and spinning at Jen 
nings Cotton Mills, Inc., Lumberton, N. C.. 
has been promoted to superintendent 


WITH THE MILITARY 
William H. Suttenheld, Jr., 
the treasurer of American Yarn & Process 


Lieut 


(}.2.) 


below son oft 


ing Co., is now visiting his parents at Char 


lotte following 14 months’ naval duty in the 
Pacihc. Lieutenant Suttenheld, a 
graduate of the school of textiles at North 
Carolina State College, has been cited by 
the Navy tor his work as commander of a 


PT boat. 


Southwest 


A tellow graduate ot the tex 
tile school, Capt. W 
A. Thomason, Ir., leit, 
is now assistant chiect 
ot the 
tion, research and d« 


cloching sec 


velopment branch of 
the Othce of the Quai 
termaster General s 
military planning di 
vision in Washington 
Prior to this ‘assign 
ment Captain Thom- 


Army Service 


ason was stationed 
Forces at New Delhi, 
was in charge of manutfac- 


with the 
India, where he 
turing and supplying clothing for American 
soldiers in the China-Burma-India theatre 

Capt. E. A. Terrell, Jr., son of the 
president of Terrell Machine Co. at Char 
lotte, has been awarded the Bronze Star for 
“outstanding leadership, initiative and devo 
tion to duty displayed’ in Luxembourg last 
December as commander of a tank company 
attached to the Army's Ninth Armored Ds 
S/Set. John A. Kelly, formet 
shop supervisor for Chatham Mfg. Co. at 


~( Continued On Page 38) 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


hou GHION 


WOOL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


e@ SEYCO size films are 
more pliable and elastic, 
resulting in better weay- 
ing. Try SEYCO and see 
for yourself. 


SIZING ... PENETRANTS ... ALKALIS ... 
SOFTENERS ... SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


TA, 
748 aict ATL AR 


TARCHES 


TEXTILE USES 
QUALITY 


*% UNIFORMITY 
*% SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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Charlotte. N. C. 
Greenville. S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Fewer Broken Ends 
on Twister Frames 


Most leading yarn and thread mills find that 
NON-FLUID OIL insures greater production 
from twister frames by keeping them in con- 
stant, trouble-free operation. By reducing 
traveler friction it cuts down the number of 
broken ends. 


Overstrain on yarn is stopped and much 
blackened yarn is done away with. This in- 
sures more even operation with cleaner yarn 
of better quality at lower production cost. 


There are other savings also: for NON-FLUID 
OIL lasts longer and needs be applied one- 


third to one-half as often—thus saving money 
on both lubricant and applicatfon cost. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, ¥. Y. 


* 


Southern Agent 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


* 


WAREHOUSES: 
S!. Louis, Mo 
Providence, R. 1. Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich 


ws 
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MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


| 

9 

| Weve your SIZE! 

A | 
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| 
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Department 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


Chote Oe 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. GREENVILLE BELTING C0. 


Phone 3-884] Menufectarers of Leather Betting 
@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bidg. Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 
512 W. Fourth Street 


WANTED—Job as Overseer Spinning; 15 years ex- 
perience weaving and hosiery yarns Now em- 
ployed but for personal reasons want to make 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Address ‘‘Box 4,"’ care Textile Bulletin 


as 
Assistant Overseer Card Room on first or second 
shift. Prefer North Carolina. 25 years’ experience 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA as assistant and overseer card room. 51 years of 


AN - age; good manager of help. References. Address 
Textile Center of the South “D. L.,” care Tetile Bulletin 


WANTED— Position as Superintendent of small yarn 
mill experienced: can furnish good references 
Write “‘Box 2-4." care Textile Bulletin 


———— WANTED—Pasition as Overseer of Weaving by 
practical weave room man experienced as fixer 
3 H on plain and dobby looms. Sixteen years’ experi- 
| 


ence as Overseer of weaving: a practical designer; : ‘ 
references as to character and ability. Address F 
‘Weave Room care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED—Have had 22 years’ practical 
mill experience: cotton and waste, twines and 
yarns. 10 years as General Overseer. Would like 

TEXTILE to contact mill needing as Assistant Superintend- 

ent or General Overseer. Address ‘“‘Box 


MACHINERY care Textile Bulletin 
and SUPPLIES WANTED —Position with large mill or group of 


small mills as cotton buyer or grader and stapler 
Have four years’ experience with successful mill. 


Age 26. Draft status 4-F. Want position with 
T Y WH IT H FA f) M A H N RY M PA N Y Southern mill and all correspondence will be con- 
fidential. Address ‘‘Robert J.,."" care Textile Bul- 


P.O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHONE 3-963! letin. 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


WANTED—-Position as salesman with a reputable 
textile supply company. Would prefer a good line 
of size material, but will consider any line of 
supplies. Have had five years’ sales experience and 


thirteen years’ experience in the mill as Overseer ’ _ 
of Preparation and Throwing Department. Ad- ri 

dress ‘‘Box 705,"" care Textile Bulletin 
@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, 
the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. WANTED—Position as Spinner or Carder and Spin- y 


ner; long experience in both; strictly sober: good 
habits; married, large family. Can come on short 
notice; will go anywhere. Write ‘“‘H-P."’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin 


The classified section is read by both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin é 
classified advertisements valuable in establishing business contacts. enced on Cam Draper Looms, now employed, : — 
would like to meke change. 20 years’ experience. 


References. Write ‘‘Box 91." care Textile Bulletin 

WANTED—Job as overseer or an Assistant Over- a 

seer cf Carding Depertment. Practical experience x 

from opening through fiy frames 4 years’ ex- A 

perience es second hand, 4 years’ experience as on 

LET US OVERCOME assistant overseer Can give good references. : 

PAUL B. EATON the Rust, Corrosion, Congestion and Fungi Write “L. G.,"" care Textile Bulletin, : 

Patent Attorney problems in your Air and Humidifying Sys- 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. —_ 2 Ce “- DESIRE JOB as Overseer or Assistant Overseer of 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. Weaving Department. 22 years’ experience on plain 
68 William Street New York, N. ¥. and fancy work. Drapers and C & K loon Now 
UB. Patent Odhes North and South Carolina Representative: employed but would like to make a change. 40 
+ @ Joe W. Baldwin. years old; draft status 4-A. Can furnish good 
recommendations. Address ‘‘S-T,"' care Textile 
Bulletin. 
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FOR SALE 


One Mosler Safe, time lock up to 78 
hours, screw door; inside 19x19x14 inches, 
weight about 2,500 Ibs. 


Also one Herring Hall Safe, made like the 
Mosler above—inside space 16x16x16—same 
weight. 


These safes are burglar proof. They cost 
$175.00 each in 1928. Have been in storage 
since 1930. Drill and burn proof, inside 
time locks and outside tumblers checks O. 
K. and outside refinished same as new. 
Ideal for banks and mill Offices 


Also two Bradley Stencil Cutters No. 5, 
cuts %4-inch stencils—like new—going for 
one-half the list price. 


A few new pre-war first-class check writ- 
ers originally sold for $92.50 each. They are 
going for $75.00 each. 


DON W. WALKER 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Overseer of Weaving. large Southern cotton 
mill. 


Address ‘‘Weaver,”’ 
care Textile Balletin. 


WANTED — Position as overseer or Shift 
Foreman in Spinning; 46 years of age, mar- 
ried, strictly temperate: good manager of 
help: 17 years’ experience as a spinner 
Experienced on carded and combed work 
Now employed: good references; good reason 
for changing at this time 


Write “‘Spinner,’’ care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 


Overseer of Weaving for large 
Alabama mill, 2,400 looms. 


Write ‘‘Alabama’™’ 
eare Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 


Card Grinder for Texas mill. Reply with 
references to 


**Box D-Y,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Experienced Knitters on Tricot and Double 
Woven Machines with National firm of long 
established record in the knitting field 
Splendid opportunity for advancement for 
the men who qualify. 


Address ‘*Tricot,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. “Our best advertisement is a job 
well done."’ References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official. Phone or 
write Oundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg. Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 
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The Ills of Cotton 


(Continued from Page 11) 


things which are coming along one of 


these days to refute the claims of some, . 


who are loudly claiming that ‘the only 
way to save American cotton is to keep 
the price high enough so that the far- 
mer will make a profit, regardless of 
his methods of operation. Machine 
farming, soil building and insect con- 
trol will one day cure the ills of cot- 
ton, which have been badgering it 
these many years. Machine farming, 
machine cotton picking, is coming just 
as sure as the sun rises in the east. 
Economic necessity will see to that. It 
will bring down the cost of cotton pro- 
duction so immensely that the farmer 
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will be amazed at his progress. You 
cannot stop progress. You can keep 
kicking a man when he is down, and 
keep him down a long time, but sooner 
or later you will get tired out, and he 
will get up. What has already been ac- 
complished in insect control is com- 
mon knowledge. What farmers can 
accomplish with insect control is 
only beginning to be realized on a 
nationwide scale. Science has created 
insecticides that will do wonders. And 
soil building will soon come into its 
own. More and more Southern farmers 
have come to realize the value of it, 
and more and more are taking advan- 
tage of it. 

Meanwhile, let's all have a good 
laugh at some of the proposals on Cap- 
itol Hill—The Cotton Digest. 
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You Can Count on WAK Counters 


they are 


Rugged — Accurate — Dependable 


WE BUILD— 


Single Pick Counters 
Double Pick Counters 
Triple Pick Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Yardage Counters 


Special Counters 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE._N. C. 


*T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PERSONALS 


(Continued from Page 34) 
Elkin, N. C.. has been decorated with the 
Silver Star for gallantry in while 
serving with an infantry regiment in France. 
. . B. G. Stumberg, Jr., son of the agent 
tor Tallassee (Ala.) Mills, has been liber 
ated from a German prison camp and re 
ported by the Red Cross to be in good 
health. He was reported missing in action 
after the Battle of the Bulge in December 
. Lieut.-Col, John C 
since 1942 from Erlanger Mills, Inc., Lex 
ington, N. C., has been awarded the Silver 
Star for gallantry in action in Germany 
Thomas S. Blackwood, a textile chemist for 
Proximity Print Works at Greensboro, N 
C., prior to entering the Army in 1942, has 
been promoted to the rank of major. He is 
attached to the Third Army. . . 
hirmation of the 


action 


Childers. on leave 


. Senate con- 

Edmund B. 
Gregory makes this outstanding officer the 
first quartermaster general of the United 
States Army to hold the rank of lieutenant 
general. 


promotion of 


James A. Roach, at left below, has been 
appointed factory 
Hyster Co. of 


representative tor the 


Portland, Ore... and Peoria. 


truc ks 
and 


industrial lift 
Atlantic 
have headquarters in New York. Paul Light. 


Iil.. manufacturer of 


He will cover the seaboard 


body, right, has been manager of the com 
pany s Memphis, Tenn., territory 

J. Pfister has been appointed manager ot 
the dyestuff department of Calco Chemical 
American Bound 


Division. Cyanamid Co.. 


Brook, N. J., and A. B. Clow has been 
made assistant managet 
Edwin Howard, at left below, who has 


been Southern district manager for Veeder- 
Root, Inc., 


Greenville. S. C.. in 


since Opening of this company s 


othce at 19273. has 


asked to be relieved of the full re sponsibil- 
ity of that position effective June 1. Ac 


cording, Robert W. 
of the Greenville branch, will assume chargs 
Howard 


Bailey, right, formerly 


there as Southern manager. M1 
will continue to act in an advisory Capacits 
so that Veeder-Root benefit 
of his long experience and wide acquaint- 


ance in the textile industry 


will retain the 


Stein. Hall & Co., Inc.. New York, has 


announced the appointment of Robert Rau 
as assistant treasurer, J M 
tor, and Frank R 
accounting department. 


Horine as audi- 


Bauer as manager of the 


Wallace Taylor, 
lett, has joined H. 
W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co. manu 
facturer of textile 
finishing machin 
ery, as sales engi 
Mr. Taylor, 
who brings to this 


necr 


connection a Ca 
reer of 35 years in 
textile finishing, 
will make his head 
quarters in the But 
branch 
plant at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


terworth 


Directors of Monsanto Chemical Co. have 
announced the election of Dr. Charles Allen 
Thomas, director of Monsanto's central re- 
at Dayton, O.. as vice- 
president, and also announced that, effective 
Sept. l. he 
company s executive committee. 


search laboratories 


will become a member ot the 


THE GOV ERNMENT—Thomas 
M. Bancroft has resignation 
as assistant director of the War Production 


submitted his 


Board's textile, clothing and leather bureau, 


and expects to resume duties as Vice-presi- 


dent of Turner Halsev Co. in New York 
June | George H. Lanier, Jr., director 
oft the bureau § cotton and syvntheti textil: 


division, has announced his resignation to 
return to the firm of Joseph B. Warren in 
New York Clarence J]. White, Jr., with 
Mills pror to jointing WPB a year 
ago, has been appointed assistant director of 
the cotton 


Callaway 


and synthetic textile division 


C. E. Mason, left, has 
been app unted tech 
nical director of the 
Bristol Co.. manufac 
turer of automat! 
control and recording 


and will 
make his headquarters 


mstrumcnts, 


in the general ofhces 
of the firm at Water 
bury, Conn. Mr. Mason a large 
number of pioneering contributions through 


invention and 


has made 


research to the advancement 
of industrial automatic control design and 
and written 


on the basic principles of this subject 


engineering, has many papers 


E. P. Holder, president of Wickwire 
Spencer Stecl Co., has announced the ap 
pointment of A. C. Bekaert as comptrolle 
of the company and subsidaries. Mr. Be 
kaert has been sociated with the company 
since 19435 as assistant treasurer 

National Starch Products, Inc . New 


York, has announced the appointment ot 


Stanley E. MacDonald as comptroller 


A. M. Bates has resigned as Overseer ofl 
the cloth room at Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ga., to take a similar position with Kilby 
Cotton Mills, Montgomery, Ala. 
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Army Opens Duck and Webbing Office 


All negotiations for Army procurement of cotton duck 
ind webbing are now being conducted at a new office estab 
lished by the Office of Quartermaster General at 111 East 
16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

Administration of the duck and webbing pool and deter 
nination of requirements will be handled at the new office, 
which will be under the general supervision of Col. Thomas 
W. Jones. Duck procurement will be under Capt. George 
H. Moffett and webbing procurement will be handled by 
Capt. C. A. Janss, Jr. 


OBITUARY 


Ralph McGill Deal, 46, who represented the Southern 
headquarters of Crompton & Knowles Loom Works for 
nore than 20 years, died April 27 at Charlotte after an 
IIness of several’ weeks. Funeral services and burial took 
place at Charlotte. Survivors include his widow, three chil- 
lren and two brothers. 


Pfc. Robert D. Severson, 19, was killed in action March 
\6 in Germany, according to War Department notification 
reaching his father, Harry A. Severson, president of Barber- 
Colman Co. at Rockford, III. 


W. Walter Greer, well known in Southeastern textile 
ircles as vice-president of Frank G. North Corp., died 
April 29 at Greenville, S. C. Funeral services were held 
May 1 at Greenville. 


Lieut. John A. Larkin, Jr., son of the vice-president and 
secretary of Celanese Corp. of America, was killed in action 
April 10 while with a held artillery unit of the Ninth Army 
in Germany. He had been in the Army since 1943, follow 
ing graduation from Princeton University. 


MILL STARCH 


_Sclentilic 
CONTROL 


fer aver Years 


RATS 
ROACHES 
TERMITES 


ted 


Termites Undermine 
Your Building 

e Don’t take any chances. 

Let the oldest Exterminator 


shania in the South help you. Five- 
year bonded termite control. 


8 Branches in All 
Principal Cities 


oS. MAIN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA. 
CAROLINA OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


KRON DIAL SCALES 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


SERVICE AND SALES 


KRON SCALE DIVISION, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


JOHNSTON BLOG. — CHARLOTTE. N. C. — PHONE 2-1903 


“The Weaver's Friend’ 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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REPLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


Rockwood-Southern 
Short Center Drives 


Fiber and Metal Pulleys 
Bushings and Accessories 
Leather Belting 
V-Belts and Sheaves 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts 
Westinghouse 
Moen 


@ Southern Belting offers 
you prompt “One-Stop” 
Service on a complete line 
of mechanical drive equip- 
ment, that will save you 
time and money. You can 
fill al] your drive needs 
quickly at 


Manutacturers and Distributors 
GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, 


TEXTILE MI/LL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NORATH-CAROLINA 


JI.N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers itects 


JOHNSTON BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Keeping Workers Fit in Hot Weather 
Also 


satisfactory is common salt, a dosage of from one quarter to 


(Continued trom Page 14) glass of water. very 
one per cent in each glass of water. From three to four 
dosages during an eight-hour shift are sufficient in normai 
CASCS., 

Cases of heat fatigue and exhaustion are more common 
among new, inexperienced workers. It is because the human 
body has to have time to allow for. the adjustment tO a 
different working environment. That's why, at first, a man 
on hot, heavy work will not sweat like a veteran. A few 
days later the heat regulating mechanism of his body will 
be churning up the sweat the way it should. Two types of 


salt tablets are availabl: One ts the size of an aspirit 


tablet, containing ten grains of salt. The dosage should 
vary with the worker's occupation. If light physical activity, 
four to five tablets daily. If medium manual labor, eight to 
12 tablets 


type of salt tablet has 70 per cent salt and 30 per cent glu 


If a heavy, hot job, 12 to 15 tablets. The othe: 
cose. It is claimed that this increased caloric content pro 


duces a pick up reaction 


Going back to the first type of, salt tablet, its advantage 
over ordinary table salt is that it does not affect the taste of 
the water. On the other hand, some men engaged on stren 
uous physical work report that ordinary salt Havored water 
is quite palatable and refreshing. The greatest satistaction 
from ordinary table salt in drinking water ts to have some 
reliable person pre-salt the cooler. One teaspoonful to the 
gallon is the right proportion. The risk in letting workers 
salt each glass as needed is that they will forget directions 
and douse the water too heavy with salt. Some of the em 
ployees of onc firm complained that salt tablets from th 
dispensing machine near the drinking fountains caused 
nausea. When the matter was investigated, it was dIsco\ 
ered that the workers were swallowing the salt tablets like 


candy without benefit of water. 


Foul air can be converted into fresh air by fans worked 
in conjunction with radiators or other cooling devices. All! 
such methods are an improvement over ordinary portabl 
electri On 
method recommended by Dr. Adelaide Ross Smith of th 


fans. which produce draughts and colds. 
New York State Department of Labor is particularly appli 
cable to working quarters where the temperature 1s con 
stantly over 75°, causing uncomftortable perspiration. The 


method is a blast of air directed over the workers. or coole 


OLIVER D. 


LANDIS 


“QUALITY LEATHER’ 


TRANSMISSION LEATHER BELTING - TEXTILE LEATHER SPECIALTICS 


PHONE 3-4557 


Chaotte 4,N-C 
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air introduced inside a loose-fitting coverall suit. This 


might be supplemented, suggests Dr. Smith, by recesses 
luring the day of groups of employees remaining in a cool 
oft room for a rew minutes. and also by showe! facilities at 
‘he end of the day s working shift. 

One industrialist is of the firm conviction that good 
housekeeping does not require over-touted clean-up weeks 
once a year. The psychology of them ts all wrong, he says, 
since they encourage both management and men to be 

tidy and neglectful the remaining 51 weeks in the year. 
This neglectfulness is Consp icuously acute during the hot 
weather, when any unnecessary chore 1s postponed until 
later on. The more the mess becomes, the more time and 
nergy is needed to dispose of it, whereas if the manage 
ent insisted on cleanliness as a daily routine, there would. 
be no accumulation to catch up with in the plant. 

Summer produces an increase in plant accidents. Perspir 
ing hands and fingers introduce wet contacts, causing tools 
to slip. There are also seasonal hazards from electrical 
ppliances or electrical connections. The normal safeguard 
of rubber gloves, because they are clammy to wear, 1s liable 


to be omitted by the thoughtless or careless type of worker 


Army Adopts New Shirting Fabric 


A new cloth, utilizing finer yarns and of a construction 
that will permit its manufacture by a larger Babee of mills 
than the cloth which it will rep slace. has been standardized 
for Army shirting, following its development and testing 

the reseatch and development branch, Office of the Quar- 


MAY 


Observe Cotton Week by spreading this fighting 
theme for cotton through your newspaper, maga- 
zine, direct-mail, radio, and outdoor advertising. 

| For electros or mats of the illustration and theme 
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termaster General, in co-operation with industry. Known as 
five-ounce uniform twill, the newly-standardized cloth uses 
30's combed cotton yarn in the warp and 24's in the 
filling. The six-ounce shirting which rt replaces required 
the use of coarser yarns needed in the wind-resistant fabrics 


for combat items. 


The new cloth is regarded as a better fabric in that tt 
weighs less, is more comfortable to the wearer, tailors more 
easily than the six-ounce twill, and is a better-textured 
fabric, having more threads to the square inch—120 x 64, 
as against 114 x 54 in the six-ounce shirting. In addition, 
it may be made by mills covered under Directive 11 to War 
Production Boatd Order M-317, which sets aside 0 per 
cent of all combed cotton sliver for rated orders and freezes 
all twister spindles in the industry for the production of 
plied combed yarns suitable for required fabrics in which 
plied yarns are spec ified. 

One result of the standardization of the new type cloth 
will be the release of spindles previously used in the pro- 
duction of yarn for six-ounce shirting to yarns for other 
essential military fabrics, notably 6.5-ounce oxford. urgently 
needed for wind-resistant, water repellent garments, sleep- 
ing bag cases, and other military items. It was pointed out 
that some mills will be requested to substitute this new five- 
ounce shirting as one of the required fabrics for which the 
frozen sliver is to be used, and it will be acceptable under 
Directive 11 to M-317. The specification upon which the 
new shirting will be procured ts PQD-507. The Army will 
continue to require the six-ounce uniform twill now tn 


produst ion 


shown on this page, or for information on four-color 
mail enclosures and posters for use on outdoor 
boards, write: Cotton-Textile Institute, 320 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRIOS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


JOSUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Selling 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES’ SAN FRANCISCO 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES 


90 WORTH STREET 


RAYON GREIGE GOODS 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y 


Empire State Bidg. - 350 Filth Ave. - 67th Floor - New York 1, N. Y 
HOSIERY DIVISION 
Empire State Bldg. - 350 Fifth Ave. - 30th Floor - New York |, N. Y 


Cotton boods Market 


The cotton goods market continued its generally listless 
condition during the past fortnight. There is an opinion in 
several houses that the withdrawn position of the entire 
trade would continue for some time. Some sources feel that 
the only movement of goods is going to be on spot sales. 


One source states that as long as OPA insists on rolling 
back prices and raising wages, thereby removing incentive, 
there cannot be an improvement in mill output. Give the 
mills a nominal profit, he suggests, and they might be able 
to run on overtime. 


A proposed amendment to Conservation Order M-221, 
which would net quotas on the percentage of cotton fabrics 
for textile bags that bag makers would be permitted to 
accept from cotton mills or selling agents during the current 
quarter, was discussed at a recent meeting of War Produc- 
tion Board's new textile bag industry advisory committee. 
The proposed quotas would be based on bag makers’ average 
quarterly ‘‘cut-up” of cotton fabrics for textile bags during 
1943 and 1944, WPB containers division officials said. 


Fabrics sufthcient to provide linings for 110,000,000 pairs 
of civilian shoes have been programmed for the shoe indus 
try in the second quarter of 1945, the textile, clothing and 
leather bureau of WPB has announced. The second quarter 
allocation, as recently approved by WPB's textile require- 
ments committee, calls for 26,647,000 linear yards of broad 
woven cotton fabrics, including 11,492,000 linear yards of 
soft-filled sheeting, 12,503,000 linear yards of drills and 
twills, 1,992,000 linear yards of duck, 208,000 linear yards 
of osnaburg and 452,000 linear yards of other sheeting, 


W PB ofticials stated. 


Production of bleached, dyed or printed and finished 
cotton and rayon fabrics in the October-December quarter 
of 1944 was 2,054,000 linear yards. This is an increase of 
six per cent over the 1,943,000 yards finished during the 
July-September quarter of 1944, but is five per cent less 
than the 2,158,000 yards processed during the October 
December quarter of 1943. 


The data contained in this report was collected and com 
piled by the Bureau of the Census for the textile, clothing 
and leather bureau of the War Production Board from quar 
terly reports received from processors whose production 
accounts for practically the entire output of the finishing 
industry. 

Estimates were included for a few processors whose re 
ports were not received in time for tabulation so that com 
plete totals may be shown. The yardage estimated amount: 
to about one-half of one per cent of the total reported. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


There is not a single indication from any quarter that any 
cutbacks in cotton yarn needs by the government are even 
being contemplated, sale yarn interests are agreed after a 
quiet check-up. Army procurement officers have put the lid 
on talk of renegotiation of contracts, and have had it on for 
several months. Sale yarn interests are about convinced that 
there will be a long pull ahead before there can be any let- 
up in government procurements. 

The Census Bureau has reported that the cotton spinning 
industry operated during March at 121.8 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 122.2 per cent during February this year 
and 123.9 per cent during March last year. 

Spinning spindles in place March 31 totaled 23,125,442, 
of which 22,232,168 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 22,223,848 active during February 
this year and 22,569,588 during March last year. 


Active spindle hours during March totaled 9,914,022,,- 
376, or an average of 429 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 8,925,455,509 and 386 for February this year, 
and 10,636,931,086 and 456 for March last year. 

Spinning spindles in place March 31 included: in cotton- 
growing states, 17,625,680, of which 17.365.910 were 
active at some time during the month; and in the New Eng- 
land states, 4,905,052 and 4,334,684. 


Active spindle hours for March included: in cotton- 
growing states, 8.439.071.804. or an average of 473 hours 
per spindle in place; and in the New England states, 1,416,- 
006,861 and 289. 

Active spindle hours and the average hours per spindle 
in place for March, by states, follow: Alabama, 857,823,617 
and 475; Connecticut, 122,009,123 and 251: Georgia, 1,- 
162, 599,899 and 476; Maine, 187,958,276 and 316: Mas- 
sachusetts, 801,942,876 and 298: Mississippi, 65,986,929 
and 497; New York, 78,469,300 and 291: North Carolina. 
2,654,266,333 and 463; Rhode Island, 191,408,072 and 
232; South Carolina, 2,634,454,527 and 496: Tennessee. 
267,647,820 and 502; Texas, 95,039,663 and 397: Virginia, 
242,465,124 and 391: all other states, 251.950.817 and 


General market opinion is that the government move to 
map a plan to entice workers into the mills is another case 
of “too little too late.” The trade is, of course, delighted 
that some effort is being made; but the cynically inclined do 
not see how workers can be enticed back into comparatively 
low paying occupations. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
* + 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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industry’s 
Dependable Source 


and related products 


Soda Ash Para-Dichlorobenzene Para-Baco 


Liquid Chlorine 


Caicium Chloride 
Caustic Potash 


Caustic Soda 


Special Alkalies 
Ammonium Chioride 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Chemical Producta Manufactured by 
Albalics Presess Company 


Sodium Nitrite 


Potassium Carbonate 


40 RECTOR STREET . NEW YORK 6, N.Y. xy 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: mem oa 


Detroit New Orleans New -York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh St. Loulsa + Syracuse 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF =" 


PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 


.-. and the proof of Vogel 
performance is daily be- 
ing recorded on farms 
and in war industries 
throughout the nation. 
There, where endurance 
is gauged by capacity to 
serve under the most try- 
ing conditions, you will 
find «Vogel Closets and 
Frost-Proof Hydrants 
demonstrating again and 
again the built-in satisfac- 
tion that is the cornerstone 
of the Vogel tradition. 
Good judgment dictates 
that, for your next job, you 
Specify Vogel. 


| 


VOGEL FROST-PROOP HYDRANT 
For farms, dairies and all outside in- 
stallations. Running water every day 
of the yeor. Will never freeze when 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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(G. HARRY HILL) 
of Providence Office 


says: 
“A TENSION WASHER 


that supplies an even tension 
on all of the ends of a creel is 
very essential in the first step 
of making up a good warp. 


Ste-Hed-Co Tension Washers are accurately 


ground after stamping and then hard chrome plated 


and buffed, in order to give a smooth surface and 


maximum wear. 

We are equipped to manufacture these washers 
in various weights and sizes and if, after equipping 
with our washers, additional weight is required, this 


can be obtained by inserting plain or cadmium plated 


washer weights inside of the top tension. 


Let us give you a demonstration.” 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG.CO. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


ont 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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A Cleaning Schedule for Coarse Yarn Mills 


(Continued from Page 20)—boards should be kept clean 


(with time to be determined by overseer) by running out 


guide s with guide board brush 


Spindle rails should. be brushed clean once each day 
Underwork, such as cross lifting shafts, cylinder girts, cyl 
inder bearings, tape tension brackets’ and weights, cross 
shaft weights, weight arms, builder parts, should be cleaned 
once each 24 hours. Creels should be wiped clean once each 
2 hours, head and root ends brushed each eight hour 
shift. Back scavenger rolls should be checked once each 
eight hours to see that they are clear of roving and turning 
freely; time of cleaning back scavenger rolls is determined 
bj the OVCTSCc! Back SCAVCNYVCT rolls should he kept 
of roving at all times, as this roll ts used tO keep back steel] 
roll and leather aprons clean Back weight boards should 
be wiped once each eight-hour shift. Top of spindle rails 
around spindle bases, and back of spindle ratl should bk 
wiped clean each Saturday 

Oil front steel rolls once each eight hour shift. front top 
roll ends and saddles each eight hours Back hottom steel 
roll bearings, top back roll ends and saddles should be otled 
once each 24 hours. All fast moving head end gearing, 
bearings, including draft gearing and bearings ts lubricated 
once each eight-hour shift. Oul all slow moving parts (10% 
R.P.M. or less) each 40 hours. Spindle bases should be 


oiled once each 55 hours. 


Tebilized Process Described in Booklet 


rT. B. Lee Co., In 
Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd., of Manchester, England, has pub 


American subsidiary of Toota! 


lished a booklet which reveals the steps in the company 
method of making fabrics crease-resistant. In simple term: 
the booklet on: Tebilized fabrics describes how rayons, cot 
tons and linens are impregnated with precondensed resi 
to give them crease-resistance which will not wear out, was! 
out nor deteriorate under dry cleaning. According to thé 
booklet. the resin formula has a molecule small enough t 
permeate fabric fibers After immersion tn a resin bath, th 
fabric is squeezed, dried and then heated to a high temper 
ature which causes the resin to swell so that 1t cannot escaps 
from the fibers 

In addition, the booklet, illustrated by cartoon drawing: 
in two colors, explains the reasons why Tebilized rayor 
fabrics have extra strength so that they do not Sag, stretcl 
or shrink and are often 100 per cent stronger when wet thai 
identical untreated rayons. The British process 1s in us 
throughout the world by licensed fabric manufacturers whi 
produced Tebilized fabrics under a system of strict tests t 
insure that fabrics meet the standards established by th 
inventors. The treatment has been used successfully for 1 
yCars ON rayOns, COTLONS, linens nad mixtures in flat good 


and velvets 


Viscose Plant To Get Security Award 


The Lewistown, Pa., plant of American Viscose Corp 
has been approved for the National Security Award, signi 
fying ‘extraordinary achievement in establishing and main 
supe rior set urity and protection measures avainst a! 
raids, fire, sabotage and avoidable acidents,” the compan 
announced last month. The award was given final approva 


by the board of evVvicw of the United States Othce of ( IVI 
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in Defense in Washington, which was established to select 
lants and facilities hav ing outstanding protect Ive organi- 


The letter notifying William C. Appleton. president of 


American Viscose. that the award had been made. stated 


rhe employees of American Viscose Corp by volunteer 
rollment and training and by their enrollment in the local 
rizens Defense Corps have evidenced theirs patriotic zeal 
the creation of an efficient organization for the total 


rotection of t he company This award indicates a fine 


of co-operation of both management and employees 


vond the call of routine duty 


French and Dutch Map Textile Plans 


i French Government will demand the transfer of 


portions of German textile machinery to France as 

OF US War reparations, according to reports circulated 
Washington last month. Removal of this machinery to 
French textile centers of Lille, Lyons and Calais would 

France one of the most modern as well as the second 
vest textile industries in the world 
[he German industry was one of the most modern and 
is Supported by a modern machinery industry. The French 
xtile industry was, by its own admission, antiquated, ” 
vith only An estimated OU per cent of the looms and spin 


; automatic. Should France obtain looms and spindles 


trom Germany she will be in a position to replace her old 


hinery with more modern types Keeping her present 


pment and adding 75 per cent of the German, which ts 


at it 1s belreved she will ask for. France would be capable 


~ 


producing nearly 7,000,000,000 yards of fabrics annu 


Due to the watchfulness of the Dutch underground, many 
ints in Holland's textile district——centered around the 


wns of Almelo, Hengelo and Enschede, in the eastern part 


Gelderland province——were able to resume production 


nly a few weeks after the district was liberated by the 


lilies. However, since materials for civilian clothing are 


icking, these factories will, for the time being, make uni- 

rms exclusively. 

Quick action on the part of the Netherlands Forces of 
Interior on the approach of the Canadian forces pre 
noted the Nazi demolition squads from wrecking the 
nts. The only damage was in Enschede where som« 


iMipment was put out of order. 


Rayon Launderability Being Promoted 


American Viscose Corp. is sponsoring a rayon launder 
ity research fellowship at the American Institute of 
iundering in order to deve lop complete data on the laun 
ring characteristics of rayon men’s shirts, It is hoped that 
will be possible, through the application of facts deter 
d by this resea;rs h. tO establish recommended proc edures 

t the launde ring of rayon shirts that can be adopted by the 
Indry industry. 

Shirts that represent the basic constructions used in men’s 
‘yon shirts are being furnished for testing by American 
| Using these, laundering tests are being conducted 

determine the influence of laundering procedures on 
rinkage, color retention, and wet and dry tensile strength. 

addition, the fabrics will be evaluated generally in terms 
t hand, finish and appearance. 
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(CLAUDE W. CAIN) 
of Greensboro office 
Says. 
“Here is the most economical 
and most satisfactory 


you can possibly use— 
It’s made by Southern Shuttles 
Division from Tempered Dogwood, Persimmon Wood 
or Fibre-clad for all classes of weaves. from the coarsest 
duck fabrics to the finest rayons, nylons and silks. 
There is a large choice of patented eyes from which to 
choose that eliminates the usual shuttle trouble. 


Let us give you a demonstration,” 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG.CO. 
2100 W. a Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


ond 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty 


Travelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS AMERICAN WILSON U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Moke Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. | 
131 W. First St. N. C. | 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


REVOLVATOR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS 
HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 
RAMP ELIMINATORS 
TRACTION ELEVATORS 
RED GIANT LIFTRUCKS 


Special Machines for Lifting 
Piling and Dumping. We 
design to fill your particular 
needs. Save time, space and 
manpower, and thus lower 
costs. Our special machines 
include carboy dispensers, 
barrel dumpers, positioners, 
elevating tables, and sky- 
scrapers for servicing high 
ceilings. 


Send for Bulletin 139. 


Revolvator Bobbin 
Dumper for use in 
textile mills. Shown 
in dumping position. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


947 SETH ST. 
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SINCE 1904 


American Enka Sales and Profits Rise 


American Enka Corp., in its annual report for the yea 
ended Dec. 31, 1944, shows net profit of $1,477,498 afte 
deducting depreciation, amortization and obsolescence o 
$1,817,972 and also after deducting $3,988,000 provisior 
for Federal and state income taxes. This compares with ne 
profit of $1,698,023 in the preceding year. 

Net sales for the year were not disclosed, but M. McD 
Carr, vice-president, reported that volume was increase 
approximately 9.4 per cent over 1943. Mr. Carr disclose: 
$4,154,000 fo 
new machinery, buildings and equipment during 1944. In 


that American Enka spent approximately 


cluded in the company s expansion program last year wa 
the erection and full operation of a unit for the productio: 
of high tenacity rayon to be used largely in the manufactur 
of automobile and airplane tires. The cost of this expan 
sion, Mr. Carr said, was paid for out of company funds an 
without borrowings of any kind. “We are continuing t 
supply an increasing part of our production for essentia 


war purposes,” he noted. 


Hercules Now Operating Laminating Unit 


The first complete unit for the production of cellulos 
derivative laminate sheets is now in operation at the Her 


cules Powder Co. Parlin, N. J., plant, the company an 


nounced last month. Because of the shortage of textiles and 


other laminating stock, the company, for the time being 


will be able to serve only fabricators who are manufacturing 


essential war products. 
The toughness, color possibilities, and ease of fabricatio: 


of céllulose derivative laminates have proved so outstanding 


that these laminates are, in fact, mew products with nev 
properties with which designers and fabricators can worh 
The original inherent high-impact strength of unreinforce 
cellulose derivative plastics has, in some instances, bee: 
quadrupled by laminating with such textiles as glass. Col 
possibilities are unlimited when the binder is based upo 
Printed textil 
can be imbedded in the laminate to create products of las’ 


either cellulose acetate or ethyl cellulose. 


ing beauty 


Paper On Wool Dyeing Is Reprinted 


A technical paper on “Wool Dyeing: Effect of Variation: 


in Wool” which was presented by Dr. R. H. Kienle at tl 
annual meeting of the American Associafion of Text 
Colorists and Chemists at Atlantic City, N. J., on Oct. 
1944, has been reprinted by the Calco Chemical division o! 
the American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. The pap 
was prepared by Dr. Kienle in co-operation with Drs. Roy 
and McCleary of the Calco Chemical division and has me! 
ited such interest that the company thought it worthy 
reprint the paper bulletin form. The paper discusse¢ 
some of the effects upon dyeing caused by variations exis! 
ing in natural wool and then proceeded to examine th 
effects of various wool processing operations upon the dy 
ing of wool. Copies of the bulletin, Technical Bulletin N 
762, may be secured by writing to the company. 


By controlling two internal parasites, the stomach worn 
and the nodular worm, the Georgia Mountain Experime 
Station has doubled the wool yield of ewes and greatly 10 
creased profits in wool sales. 
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Textile Groups Holding Restricted Meetings 


Several textile groups are holding meetings at this season 


mol the year, some of them already having convened and 
, others having sessions scheduled this month. Prominent 
yy) Paemong the recent meetings is the session of the Alabama 
Cotton Manufacturers Association which was held April 17 


the Tutwiler Hotel in Birmingham, at which time the 
) iollowing officers were elected George S. Elliott, secretary 
nd treasurer of the Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, chairman 
f the board; L. Comer Jennings, president of Cowikee 
Mills, Eufaula, president; Homer M. Carter, general man- 


A er of Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, vic e-president; Claude 
‘ {. Elrod, vice-president and manager of Boaz Mills, Inc., 
. ‘oaz, treasurer; Mary Jane Carlisle, Montgomery, secretary. 
lected to the board of directors were: Joe Lanier, West 
oint Mfg. Co., West Point; J. T. Phillips, Buck Creek 
otton Mills, Siluria; J. Craig Smith, Avondale Mills, 
sylacauga; and R. Paul Clark, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. 
radsden. 
The South Central section of the American Association 
f Textile Chemists and Colorists met at Chattanooa, Tenn.. 
April 28 at which time a main feature of the program was 
paper on the use of in infrared rays as applied to textile 
se |agdrying, presented by C. A. French of C. A. French Indus- 
- rial Heat Engineering Co. of Greenville, S. C. This group 
Q im forme rly met on a quarterly basis but in view of the restric 
nd tions on conventions, the association decided to meet only 
eo. [agtwice this year, with the second session to be held in the 
tall, probably in October. 
= The annual meeting of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
on cation of South Carolina will be held at the Poinsett Hotel 
no Greenville, $. C., May 18, beginning at 12:30 p. m., it 
ew gas been announced by John K. Cauthen of Clinton, execu- 
rk. “@ftve vice-president; all wartime rulings on conventions will 
ed “@>c carefully observed with the attendance of executives 
or trom out-of-town limited to 50. Sessions will be brief so 
I mthat members will not be long absent from their plants, 
on |agmost of which are producing war materials. There will be 
les | nO Outside speakers. The business session will include ele« 
Ma on of officers and directors. 
| The board of directors of the Cotton Manufacturers As 
ciation of Georgia will hold a closed meeting at the Capi- 
gol City Club in Atlanta May 22 for the purpose of trans- 
ting business ordinarily decided at the annual meeting of 
ons Fhe organization. The decision to dispense with the annual 
‘ eeting 1s in conformity with the Ofhce of Defense Trans- 
' portation order. The general session will be held in the 
14, Ganorning and will be followed with a luncheon. During the 
of Ga tternoon there will be a meeting of the Textile Founda- 
D mon, Inc., with the board authorized to act for the member- 
y p. The foundation was organized some time ago for the 
ec! rpose of assisting the school of textiles at Georgia Tech. 
lhe exec utive committee on research of the American 
scd Sssociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists will hold its 
ist: gecxt meeting May 7 in Washington at the Bureau of Stand- 
tl 


No BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
in CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Miss Jennie Erle Cox of West Point, Mississippi, was 
selected Maid-of-Cotton for 1945. Textile manufac- 
turers select Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents for 
dyeing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Irdosstry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS ¢ DETERGENTS @ SOFTENERS @ REPELLENTS @ FINISHES 
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ALKYLATE Ill 


—tor best results 
in dyeing half hose 


W. H. &F. JORDAN. JR. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Producers of Specialized Textile Chemicals for 166 Years 


2'26 SOMERSET ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA 
SOUTH: BOX 501. CHARLOTTE. N.C 
SINCE 1778 


Time and Money Saving Equipment 


Power ond Grevity Conveyors 


~ 


“ S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.W.C & 
“NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


Chariotte. 
N.C. 
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ards. The committee has before it the consideration o 
plans for further consideration of standards and method 


of evaluating textiles from the end-use standpoint and th 
development of standards of flame-resistance recently begun | 
by a committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Herma . 
Hager. Members of the committee are Leonard S. Little | 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours; J. Robert Bonnar, General Dye 
stuff Corp.; Dr. Louis A. Olney, Lowell Textile Institute 
William D. Appel, National Bureau of Standards; P. |} 
Wood, Royce Chemical Co.; Carlton Hill, New Jersey 
Thomas R. Smith, Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. € 

The Textile Operating Executives of Georgia will no 
hold a meeting this year but instead the organization i 
sending out questionnaires to members with 22 question 
to be answered on carding and spinning. Answers to th 
questions are to be submitted May 7 or sooner. 


The executive committee of the Textile Operating Executives 
of Georgia met last month with General Chairman S. W. 
Hempstead at Martha Mills in Thomaston to prepare for the 
organization's current meeting by mail. Those attending are 
pictured above, left to right, front row—W. H. Gibson, Jr., of 
Thomaston, Joe L. Jennings of Fairfax, Ala., Allen Jones and 
G. H. Smith of Lindale. George E. Glenn, Jr., of Atlanta, and 
John P. Harrison and Floyd W. Watson, both of Griffin; back 
row—Robert F. Jessen of LaGrange, L. R. Brumby of Macon 
Robert W. Philip of LaGrange, E. R. Lehmann of Langdale 
Ala., Mr. Hempstead, and Hanns Bard of Jefferson. 


Commutator Maintenance 


(Continued from Page 28)—-one turn in the coil ver 
materially alters its commutating effectiveness. Approx 
mately 80 per cent of the turns on the coil are necessary t 
suppress the armature mmf before any effect is made by th 
coil on commutation. Only the last 20 per cent of the turt 


on the coil are effective in aiding commutation. When th 
coil has but 24 turns, only about five are effective for co: 
recting commutation. If one turn is removed it changes th 
effectiveness of the coil 20 per cent. Therefore, it is obviot 
that this is a questionable practice that will undoubted), 
result in sparking and burning of the commutator. 

Another source of poor commutation not commonly re 
ognized ts inadequate soldering of leads to the commutato: 
bars. This increases the resistance thereby changing the flow 
of current between the coils and the bars. Thus, the ba: 
with the poor joint does not carry its full share of curren 
If the joint ts poor bits of melted solder will be foun¢ 
around these joints. Another cause of poor commutation 
a short in the main field winding. This upsets the equality 
of the flux around the armature thereby resulting iN poo! 
commutation. It is frequently found in motors around th: 
five horsepower size. Good commutation insures continui'\ 
of service and only results when a planned maintenancé 
program ts followed assiduously. 
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Plexon’s Advantages and Properties Explained 


New uses for Plexon, the yarn which is a combination of 
atural and synthetic fibers with plastic solutions, are ex- 
lained in publicity distributed by the manufacturer, Freyd- 
rg Bros.-Strauss, Inc., of New York. Among the advan- 
ges Claimed for Plexon are its ability to be made resistant 
) perspiration, oil, grease and mild acids, as well as flame 
sistant and fire retarding. 

Much of the current production of Plexon is devoted to 
ilitary uses, one of which is insect scree ning which is 
vaterproof; rustproof and requires no painting. Other mili- 
ry uses, indicative of the wide variety of applications to 

expected of the new yarn, are in conveyor belts and in 
ival electrical insulation. Limited quantities of the yarn are 
o being used in the manufacture of handbags, shoes. 
‘gage, belts and other fashion accessories. 


According to a report by the Smithsonian Institution of 


Washington, D. C., the new Plexon yarn “is the coating of 


tion, rayon and fiberglas yarns with infinitely fine coatings 
f plastic solutions to give the finished yarn added and 
Imost unlimited strength, brightness or dullness, color, and 
make the yarns water and moisture resistant, flame retard- 
or self-extingutshing, or to make them resistant to mild 
ids, perspiration, oil and grease, as desired.’’ The report 
ontinues, “This may seem difficult of accomplishment but 
t is now a reality and has found many interesting and tech- 
ical applications in the textile industry.”’ 
Called the most tailor-made of all textile yarns because 
its ability to be made in such a variety of shapes and 
lors, and with many different chemical properties, Plexon 
pects after the war to enter the fields of luggage, uphols- 
ry and drapery fabrics, tablecloths, girdles and foundation 
irments, where successful experiments have already been 
ide. The present use of Plexon in the handbag, shoe, 
ullinery, and fashion accessory fields will also be expanded. 
Seventeen different plastic formulas are available and can 
used, depending upon the final requirements of the fin- 
‘hed yarn. Plexon can be made either fine or heavy, stiff 
r soft. smooth or rough, transparent, translucent or opaque 
d either with a bright or mat finish. The yarn can be made 
the traditional form or in such varied forms as oval. 
juare, and triangular. The present color range consists of 
‘0 different shades, and these can be increased at will. 
Among the many advantages which the new plastic yarn 
ssesses are its ability to be power loomed, woven, knitted, 
raided, knotted, and twisted to produce many types of 
brics. Regular textile machinery can be used without 
\jOr readjustment. In the making of Plexon, as few as 
ree coatings of the plastic or as many as 24 may be applied, 
pending on the desired effect.. In conjunction with such 
ner fibers as cotton, rayon, silk and fiberglas, Plexon can 
ombine the characteristics of the fiber with those of the 
irticular plastic coating used, thus making possible ar 
imost infinite variety of physical properties. 


lextiles manufactured in the United States are favorably 
eived in Uruguay, according to Michael Acle, importer 
om the South American country. Rayon materials are 
joying widespread popularity in Uruguay,” the importer 
1. “We could sell twice the amount we are now able to 
port. Uruguay will be one of the best markets for the 
hited States textile manufacturer when regular commerce 


tween the two countries is resumed after the war.”’ 
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“Our 
REPAIR 
PROGRAM 
includes 
new Rings 


Keeping existing machinery in good 
repair is extra important in these times. 
This applies particularly to rings, be- 
cause this repair item frequently can 
add substantially to production. Use 
our Eadie oil-lubricated styles wherever 
applicable — but whatever the style, 
make sure your rings have the famous 
“DIAMOND” FINISH! 


SPINNING TRENG CO. 
Makers of Spinningand Twister Rings since 1373 


Any way you look at it 
“‘AKRON”’ is good belting 


Cotton Milk Men Know 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil— More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 59 Years 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES. 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Auguste Street, Greenville, $. C 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


| 
WHITINSVILLE 


mous ess in 
your 
) THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED oun numpwnits, 943, 


SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA, 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. 


FINEST QUALITY 
REEDS 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS | 


~ or 


GASTONIA, 


Southern Representatives for 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers. 
Weather-Ometers 

B. H. BUNN CO 

Package Tying Machines 

S. BLICKMAN, INC 


ss Steel Special Equipment 


Slaughter 

Machinery 

Company Steel Special Equipment 

CIDEGEA MACHINE SHOPS. INC 

Knitting Machines for Wide 


o Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP 
Color Matching and Cotton 
Classing Lamps 


Lal 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Oscar Johnston Backs Bretton Woods Plan 


Oscar Johnston, president of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, recently called upon the South and the cotton belt to 
urge congressional approval of the Bretton Woods mone. 
tary pact and the proposal for the International Bank for 


Reconstruction and 


Development, without substantial! 


changes. Both proposals, he said, represent steps forward 
toward the restoration of a stable and expanded international 
trade after the war. Pointing out that the council's govern 
ing body had unanimously approved the Bretton Woods 
program, Mr. Johnston said the cotton industry has a greater 
stake in the restoration of trade than have most other indus 
tries, and that the alternative to flourishing international 
trade after the war is a return to economic nationalism and 
more and more government controls on the cotton industry 
and ev ery other industry. 


“If we are uneasy over the spread of totalitarianism and 
the expansion of bureaucracy, we should work to combat the 
forces which cause them by doing all in our power to revive 
world commerce,” he declared Pointing out that there has 
been little controversy over the proposed bank and much 
over the proposed monetary pact, including criticisms from 
capable and experienced men, Mr. Johnston expressed the 
opinion that reasons for approving the monetary pact out 
weigh the reasons for rejecting it or modifying it substan 
tially. “One does not have to be a monetary expert to know 
that trade between nations had become increasingly difficult 
for several years prior to World War II,"’ he said. ‘A cotton 
exporter, for example, might sell several thousand bales 
abroad only to find that he could not convert the foreign 
currency he received as payment for his cotton into dollars. 
To get anything out of the sale, he would have to buy some 
thing in the country in which he had sold his cotton. If he 
did not want to purchase anything there, he would find 
himself with a credit which he could not use. Numerous 
other examples can be given illustrating the anarchical situa 
tion which prevailed.” 


Citing criticism of the proposed fund by committees rep 
resenting the American Bankers Association, Mr. Johnstot 
admitted that by ordinary banking rules, the criticism that 
the fund’s operations are subject to certain risks and hazard 
undoubtedly would be justified. “But the situation in whic 
we find oursel¥es is by no means an ordinary situation. Thi 
country has invested billions upon billions of dollars, to say 
nothing of something infinitely more precious—the lives o! 
thousands of its young men—in world peace and stability 
We are in the position of a man who has put a lot of mone) 
and sacrifice into a costly project, but who is likely to los 
everything he has ventured if he does not press forward an: 
invest more. We do not believe that it is a practical matte 
to put upon the bank the responsibility for negotiating cu: 
rency stabilization agreements between countries. We di 
not believe that an effort to negotiate agreements country b 
country would be practical. The situation after the war wil 
be confused and chaotic in many countries. It is in th 
interest of all concerned that exchange rates be stabilize 
and that restrictions on exchange transactions be eliminate 
as soon as possible.” 


Declaring that some critics of the fund make the poin 
that exchange stability can be restored by restoring the gol 
standard, Mr. Johnston said that “in view of our experient 
with the gold standard before the war, I feel that requirin 


countries to define their currencies in terms of gold is as fa 
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as we can go at this time. Nor do criticisms that too much 
leeway is given for the adjustment of a member's currency 
seem valid to me. A member country is permitted to reduce 
or increase the initial par value established for the currency 
by ten per cent. In view of the uncertain situation which 
will prevail after the war, this seems a wise precaution.” 


Contract Repricing Described As Unnecessary 


Renegotiation and heavy war taxes obviate the need for 
ompulsory repricing of contracts, the National Association 
Manufacturers has stated in a special supplement to its 
weekly NAM News. Re-emphasizing the association's oppo- 
ition to war profiteering, the NAM urged that profit recap- 
‘ures be applied in a most careful way since in numerous 
ases the financial strength and the future capacity of indus- 
‘ry were involved in renegotiation and repricing procedures. 

The News supplement, carrying the text of a statement on 
ompulsory repricing and renegotiation filed with the Ways 
ind Means Committee of the House of Representatives, 
nointed out that: 

Simultaneously with its drastic powers of taxation and 
renegotiation, the government ts forcing companies to accept 
reductions 1n contracted prices prior to the fulfillment of 
he contract. This mandatory repricing power is backed by 
the threat of plant seizure. We strongly urged the Congress 
to repeal the compulsory repricing power established under 
litle VIII, Section 801 of the Revenue Act of 1943. With 
in excess profits tax of 95 per cent, manufacturers strongly 
feel that additional profit control is unnecessary, but if the 
ervices and Congress continue to insist on further wartime 
ontrol, it is only reasonable that the services should be 
iorbidden to arbitrarily fix prices in advance of performance 
and then later renegotiate profits on an over-all basis. If one 
the other power is to be continued, industry almost unan- 
mously agrees that it should be chat of renegotiation which 
s exercised after the facts are known and not before.”’ 


Ecuadoran Fibers Hold Promise for Development 


Fibers offer promising prospects for economic develop- 
ment in Ecuador, particularly for export to the United 
States. according to a report on that country s natural re- 
sources by the Ecuadoran Commission of Inter-American 
Development. The report, recently received by the Inter- 
\merican Development Commission in Washington, points 

it that Ecuador has some 2,000,000 acres of uncultivated 

nd in the Santa Elena peninsula, which is described as 

‘eal in climate and soil for the cultivation of kapok. 

If only five per cent of this vast region were utilized,” 
i¢ report states, ‘it could produce enough kapok to supply 
ne entire United States demand. Kapok grows wild in the 
‘ry regions of the coast and is utilized only on a very small 
ale.” Coastal areas and foothills of the Andes, the report 
ontinues, also would be suitable for the development of 
ich fiber crops as Manila hemp and jute, normally supplied 
ne world markets mainly by the Philippines and India. 
Ramie, a fiber for the manufacture of artificial silk, might 

produced in Ecuador on dry lands,”” the report adds. 

[here are experimental plantings at the Quinta Normal in 
imbato and the experimental farm at Ibarra. However, the 
‘ploitation of ramie is not very advisable, since the nylon 


dustry has decreased the commercial importance of this 
ber." 
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THE HENRY WALKE COMPANY 
REPRESENTS THE NATION'S 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS IN 


Mill Supplies 
Machinery 

Plant Equipment 
Contractors Supplies 


THE HENRY WALKE 60. 


407 Union St., Norfolk, Va Phone 5-1641 
“Serving Industry Since 1884” 


Save 


MAN POWER and 
VITAL MATERIALS 


WITH THE 


“EZY-APART> 


SPINNING FRAME DRUM SPREADER 


Supplies hydraulic force to spread the drums 
on spinning, twister and spooler frames, thus 
making it easy to remove bearing and con- 
necting shaft without damage to the cylinder 
or cylinder head. 


Used and enthusiastically endorsed by some 
of the South's largest mills. 


Write for Complete Details 


Manufactured For and Distributed by 


COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO. 


823 Gervais St. + + + Phone 5121 
COLUMBIA 8, S. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


fices, and representalives Manujaciurers 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 


ton. Mass.. and Charlotte. N. ¢ 
ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 

ACME STEEL OCO.. 2838 Archer Ave Chicag 1). Sou. Office and Warehouse 
603 Stewart Ave S.W Atlanta, Ga F. H. Webb, Dist. Maer Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 626/ 


Marcus M. Brown, 12431 Lexington Ave Phone 8583). Charlotte, N. © William 
Polley. 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mourttain, Tenn Phone Chattanoogs 
88-2635: John ¢ Brill. 309 Magazine St New Orleans. La.. Phone Magnolia 


5859 Warehouses at Atlanta. Ga Greenville. S. C.. New Orleans. La 
Ralph Gossett and Wm 


406 S. 2nd 


THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps 


Greenville. S. C.: The Akron Belting Co.., 


AKRON BELTING CO., 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St 
St.. Memphis. Tenn 


New York 5. N. ¥ Sou 
Phone 3-2252 


68 William St 
Chariotte. N. C 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES, 
Rept J. W. Baldwin, 124 E 


Third St 


ALLEN CO... 440 Riter Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten 


Fort Mill. S. C 


Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit 
Chariotte 


AMERICAN BLOWER COKP.. P. ©. Box 55 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St Richmond. Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg 


N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg Atianta, Ga.: Room 309, Jahncke 
Bidg.. 816 Howard Ave... New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 


312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


City Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C Hugh 
Puckett. Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: John D. Hunter, BE. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock. Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8S. 22nd St.. Birmingham, Ala Jack 


Suttle, Jr 423 
Mobile. Ala 


B. Button. 610 N. Mendenhall St Greensboro. N. C.: Cc. B 
Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga... K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St.. 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I Sou. Plants, Charlotte. N 
C.. and Atlanta, Gea 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr 


ARKANSAS CO., INC... P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J 
Brown. 1204 Greenwood Cliff. Charlotte, N. C 


Sou. Repr.: Jasper M 


Textile Products Section, Lancaster 
J. V. Ashiey, Sou. Dist 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div 
Pa Sou. Office. 33 Norwood Place. Greenville, 8S. C 
Mer 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO... INC., Providence. R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Mer., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073; Technical 
Service men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904. Greenville. S. C.. Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville. Ala.. Phone 127: Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


ASUWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, & C.: 215 Central Ave., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 


Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 


BAUNSON CO... THE, 1001 S 
ery St.. Atlanta, Ga 


Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; 8866 Drew- 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass Warehouse and Sou. Distributor. 


Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville, 5. C 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.. Green- 
ville. S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mgr 
BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston. W. Va. Sou. Distributors 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N.C 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 


fice. 318 Montgomery Bidg.. Spertanburg, 5. C 


BECCO SALES CORP., Bufltalo. N. Y. Sou 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C 


Reps J. D. Quern and D. §& 


BEST & CO.. INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep WwW. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga.. Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore. 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.. Phone 150 

Harold C 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., 


Smith. Greenville. S. C 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N 
J.: Warehouse. 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr... H. L. Siever, 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, La- 
Grange, Ga 


BROWN CO... THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass Sou 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dalias, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.: Chattanooga, Tenn James Supply Co.: Spartanburg. S. C., Montgomery 
& Crawford 


Reps Greenville, 8S. C 
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of textile equipment and suppites 


that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


ana helteve this guide ti fll pre ve of real value io our subscribers. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO... Chattanooga, Tenn Plants: Chatta- 
nooga~-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 


of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville. Tenn.; James A. Brittain. 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham. Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave... Gien Eliyn 
Chicago, Tll.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep: J H 
Zahn. Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co 
St.. Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.: 
ley & Ltd., Leicester, England 


1812 Main 
(including Canada): C 
European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Chariotte. N. C. Peter 8 
Glichrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Chariotte. N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82. Greenville, S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City Sou 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


Offices 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
22-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.: 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8 
©C., and 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes. Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co.. Char- 
lotte, N. ©.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C.: 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, 8. C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.. W 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 8S. C.: Cor! 
Products Sales Co.. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bide... Atlanta 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg., Birm 
ingham, Ala.. L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points 


Cor! 
Rouse Joyner 


Place, New York City. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. 
and Plant: 1505 Hutehinson Ave.. 


Worcester, Mass. Sou 


Charlotte, N. C 


Offices 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou 
Reps Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg... W. F. Woodward. Tel. 3336 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York. N. Y., 20 
Pifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries 
P. ©. Box 843. Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720. Atianta 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg. 8S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole. P. O. Box 
646, Greenville, C.; Kenneth Earns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8 C 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: T. A. Sizemore 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte 


N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co 
Dallas, Tex. 

DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 40723, Asheville. N. C. 

DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville. S. C. Rep.: Joh: 


C. Turner, 107 16th St., N.W., P. O. Box 916. Atlente 1. Ga.. Phene Walnu 


2735 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass Sou 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; 
W. M. Mitchell. 


Offices and Warehouses 
Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St... 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., INC., E. 1., Electrochemicals Dept.. Ma! 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. LeRoy Kennette 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold. 2386 Alsto 
Dr.. Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: O. S. McCullers. 208 McPherso: 
Lane. Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO... Lawrence. Mass Sou. 
Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C., George A. Pield, Mer.: 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mig. Co.. Agt 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co.., 
Tex 


Plant. W 
Clifton E. Watson. Me! 
P. O. Box 1982, Phone 

1812 Main St., Dallas 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg.. Charioue 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; S&S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


N. C., and Allies 
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ATLANTIC BUILDING COMPANY 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Phone 4-1537 P.O. Box 2046 
#8 


We Solicit the Opportunity of Bidding 
on Your Construction Work 
and Large Repair Jobs 


Johnson Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can 
run o wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y. 


AN IMPORTANT POST-WAR MESSAGE 
fo Producers of 


Our business, while comparatively new, is quite 
substantial and shows a steady, healthy expan- 
sion. 


We operate our own knitting plants, and have 
factories located in Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey. 


We are desirous of establishing contacts now for 
post-war business with responsible producers of 
finer count cotton knitting yarns. 


We will be a very satisfactory and substantial 
consumer of yarns, and our financial standing 
is of the very highest. 


We invite Correspondence or Personal Contacts. 


WILLIAM GLUCKIN & COMPANY 


53 West 23RD Sr. PHONE GRAMERCY 5-1400 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
HACKENSACK, N. J. PITTSTON, PA. 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. Cc. 


Manufacturers of 100% concentrated Textile 
Finishing Compounds: 


| PLURAMINE AH for finishing 
PLURAMINE D for kier boiling 


Do your own diluting. Your inquiries are invited. 
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Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. 


Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile 
Machinery. 


Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. 
Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 
All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 

All kinds of Speciai Wood Turnings. 


With practically all metals needed for war 
purposes, why not try 


OILLESS WOOD BEARINGS? 


They have a reputation for long life of satisfying 
service in many applications. 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


if it’s Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It 
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FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, #8 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge,. Ge. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO 
Reps.: 


3908-18 Frankford Ave., 
R. C. Ayoock. 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga. 


Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou 
Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou 
Charlotte, N. C 


Offices. 509 Johnston Bidg.. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co.. Greenville. S. C.;: Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanoogs. 
Tenn 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St.. Charlotte. N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas. Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & 8. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: CG. P. W 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, 8. C.: H. G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville. N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. 
Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E 
Pranklin St. Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National 
Bank of Commerce Bidg.. Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer... Law and 
Commerce Bidg.. Bluefield. W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte. N. C. Combus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St... New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. 8S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton OC. Plowden, Griffin. 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs Ww. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett. 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville, 8S. C.. Tel. 150: Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523. 
Greenville, 5. C., Tel. 150. 

GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext.. Gastonia, N. C. 
GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4, Mass. 
S. E. Dist. Mgr.. P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr.. Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St.. Charleston, C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts.. Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana. 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St.. Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply OCo., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co.. 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co.. 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe, La.: Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave.. Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 606 E. Forsyth 8st... 
Jacksonville. Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 8S. Franklin St., Tampa. 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave.. Birmingham, Ala.;: Lewis Supply Co., 477 8S. Main 8&t., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahistrand, 
W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. 
McFetters, Mer., Phone 2-0205: W. P. 


Cc. Phone 6678. Geo. A. 
(Bill) Anderson. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.;: W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg. 58. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass. : New York, N. Y.:; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans. La.: Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, °. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Frits Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), High Point, N. C. 
HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
HOUGHTON @& CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1301 W. Morehead &t., 
Charlotte. N. C.. Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C.. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul 8t.. 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen. Va. Tel. 65-1620: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E., Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Gr.. Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S P. Schwover. P. O. Box 1507. or, 3024 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.. 
Tel. 3654: J W Butler. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
W. CC. McMann. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2016; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decat’'r, Ga.. Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep. tas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
S.W.. Atlanta, Gea.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: 
Gastonia, N. C.: Carl M. Moore. 
718 Brown Bidg.. 


HOWARD 
and Planta. 244 Forsyth St.. 
J. Fileyd Uhiids. 219 223 S. Linwood St., 
Agent: Sst»western Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Oo., Inc., 
Austin. Tez 


IDEAL MACHINE CO... Bessemer City. N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St.. Char- 
lotte 3. N. C.. G. A. White 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPF., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, 


Box 897. Greensboro, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
8. C. 
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JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, Sou 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 5S. B 
Henderson, P. ©. Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096. 
Chariotte, N. CO. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N 
©.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 


Spartanburg, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 

JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL O©O., Statesville Ave... 
P. O. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes. 


Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. © 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., IR., 2126 E. Somerset St., 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: B. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, 


Philadelphia 34. 
N.C 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. 
Greenville, 8. C. W. O. Slimback, Mer. 
boro, N. C.: Wm. P. Russell, 


(Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices 
Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
Atianta, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Tex 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg 
Greenville, 8S. C.;: Claude B. Lier, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, & 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville. S. C.: Luke J 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood 
Birmingham. Ala. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEYSTONE BELTING ©O., 213 N. Sou. Rep.: T 


J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., 
Phone 3-4287. 


New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St... Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083. Charlotte. N. C.;: W. R. Sargent, P 
Box 1044, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 5. C. 


Henry H. Hereey. Selling 


LOPER CO., RALPH £E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


C. New England 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave.. New York City. 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS O©0., Oleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. O., Fred O 
Tliison, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, & Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
Dallas, Tex.. Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.: 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason 
617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive 
Houston 12, Tex.; D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18, La. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St 
Charlotte, N. ©. Galesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferso 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W.H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts.. Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 80 
Masonic Temple Bidg.. New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt.. L. E. Taylor 
Charioctte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Millis, N. C.;: H. B. Askew. 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., 


Sou. Rep. 


THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York City 


Hollister- 


1812 Main 8t 
(including Canada), O. E 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 


New York 16, N. ° 


Sou. Reprs.: Seth A. Meek, P. O. Box 364, Newberry. S. C., Tel. 216: Raymon’ 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave., Greenville, 8. C., Tel. 6432-W. 
NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char 


lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. He 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York Clty. So. 
Office, 1000 W. Moreheard St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg. © 
C., Atlanta, Gae., Greenville, 5S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, BOY. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box #4 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Plant. Yor*® 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. .. Edwin W 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff Smith, P. © 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices 
1507 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.F 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 1, Il. 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat 
1066. Sou. Warehouse, 
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Rep 130-156 River Road —So. Rep. L. E. Wooten 
New Bedford, Mass. Fort Mill, So. Car. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 


QNEPIEC 


PUBMACE LINING 


US TRADL MARK Pat Off 


for 
REPAIRING 
LINING 


PLASTIC those lined with fire brick. Write for 
LINING quotation.” 

USED | 

PLACE OF CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 


FIRE BRICK Hartsville, S. C. 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


PINS and LAGS 


Siw~ce 1870 


CARDING 
BEATER 
LAG 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 


PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
war effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on necdle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quolity. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 303-3rd Ave. Newark N. J. 


GREENVILLE S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS 


‘ it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 
York Road + Tel. 1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO QuAtity AND service AT A Minimum 


Hes realized thousands of repeated orders 
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Protection 
AGAINST 


RUST 


“THE SILENT WORKER’’ 


is an investment in SAFETY and ECONOMY 


AVOID COSTLY REPAIRS ON YOUR 


ELEVATED TANK or STANDPIPE 


COMPLETE INSURANCE COVERAGE 
Adequate Equipment — Experienced Men 


FREE INSPECTION AND QUOTATION 


WATER TANK SERVICE CoO. 


Commercial Bank Building 


CHARLOTTE 2, 
Republic Bank Building 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


2016 Belmont Boulevard 
NASHVILLE 4, TENN. 


Cleaning, Painting and Repairing Steel Equipment for Over 20 Years 


S 
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PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr.. Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, 8S. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co.. 5 West St.. Raleigh. N. C.: Dillon Supply Co.. 
Church St Durham, N. C.: Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
Dillon Supply Co.. Mulberry S8St., Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte. N. O. At- 
lanta Office. Bona A-len Bidg 
PEACH & CO... D. W.. Gastonia. D. W. Peach 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C 


PENICK & FORD. LTD... INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City) Oedar 
Rapids. Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr.. 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta. 
Ga.: J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter. Greensboro. 


N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.; Spartanburg, 8. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.). Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N. C 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., Conshohocken, Pa Process Engi- 
neers: W. F. Hargrove. 3720 Keowee Ave.. Apt. L. Sequoyah Village. Knoxville, 
Tenn Tel. Knoxville 2-3574: N. J. Miller, 2301 Overhill Road. Charlotte 4 
N. C.. Tel. Charlotte 3-5351: Dudley B. Setzler. 10 Park Lane, N.E., Atlanta 
Ga.: E. Niessen. Pardee Lane. Wyncote, Monte. Co., Pa.. Tel. Ogontz 3058-R 
RAGAN RING CO., Atianta, Ga. John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178. New 
ton, N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office: 
Rhoads & Sons. 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga... P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell. Mgr. Sou. Repfs J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589. Green- 


ville. S. C.: A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O 
Box 4305. Atlanta. Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mger., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, 
Tex 


SACO-LOWELL STIOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Chartotte. N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.. 
and Miles A. Comer. Selling Agt.: Greenville, 8S. C.. H. P. Worth. Selling Agt 


SCOTT TESTERS. INC., 115 Blackstone St Providence, R. I Sou. Reps.’ 
lohn Klinck. 304 Forest Ave... Augusta, Ga 


SEVYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SHELL OTL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 


quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.: B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dent 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y.: Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products. Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St... Baltimore 18. Md., Phone 


University 4890: L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 


*hone 2-0704: James Lowry. Dist. Mer... 613 8S. Calvert St.. Charlotte, 
N. C Cc. C. Hurst, Dist. Mer Shell Oil Co Ire Spring Garden St Ext 
Greensboro, N. C.: P. R. Phenix. Dist. Mer Shell Oil Co Inc Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, 8. C.: J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr Shell Oil Co Inc., 700 


Blossom St... Columbia, 8S. C Div. Office: 400 William-Oliver Bidg.. Atianta 3. 
Ga.. E. R. Boswell. Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta. 
Ga.: Birmingham. Ala Chattanooga. Tenn.: Houston. Tex.: Jackson. Miss.: 


Jacksonville, Fla Knoxville, Tenn Macon, Ga.: Montgomery. Ala.: Nash- 


ville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Jacksonville, Fila.; Columbia, 
S. C.: Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, Miss Industrial Reps.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.: L. M. Kay, 332 Elghth St., 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685. Lakeland, Fia.: R. R 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.: S. M. Newsom, P. O. Box 31, 
Tifton, Ga.: J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta.. Raleigh, N. C.; 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hillsdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; J. F. Weichel, 
P. O. Box 756 “E,"’ Columbia, 8S. C.: P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis. 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OTL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist BSt.. 
Charlotte, N. C.;: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8. C.; South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Columbia, S. C.;: Terminal Storage Oorp.. 
317 N. 17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co.. Water and Mathews Sts.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
8S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C.. H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
1016'5 Minerva Ave.. Durham, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte. N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. 8.W., Atlanta, Ge. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.;: E. G. Merritt. 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.;: J. J. Merritt. 1428 Peachtree St... N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8. C.: 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N.C. 
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SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.. Char. 


lotte. N.C. A. Benson Davis. Mar 


STALEY 
Asst 


MFG. ©CO., A. €., Decatur, DI). Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Atianta. Ga. Wm. H. Randoiph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.: L. A. Dillon 
Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg, 8. C.: W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, S C.: H. F 
Taylor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1303, Chariotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave.. Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-71T7, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 Genera! 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J. New Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, care The Stan 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St.. &.W.. Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D 
Low, Fox Drive. Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St.. San 
©. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. ©O., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens. 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green 
ville Office and Plant. 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899. Greenville. S. C., J. J 
Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant 
268 McDonough Bivd.. Box 1496, Atianta. Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 BE. McBee Ave., Green 
ville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Mgr.: Louls P. Batson, Dirctor of Sales 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr.. W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E.. Atlanta, Ge 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St... Fall River, Mass. D. J 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr.. P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. C. Anderson, Sou 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. &. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 
TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y¥. Dist. Offices. Box 901, Norfolk. Va.. and 
Box 1723, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. ©. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys, 8S. Brookly: 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M Edwards. Goldsboro 
N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte. N. C.: J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville. C G 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8. O.;: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ale.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.; F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd.. Charlotte, N 
C.;: J. W. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter... Greenville. S. C.: for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for 
New England and Canada. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 3. N. C.: K. M 
Charlotte 2-3063; Repr.: 
Tel. Statesville 971-R. 


New York, N. Y 
Slocum, Dist. Mgr 
H. M. Richbourg, 123 W. Bell St.. Statesville, N. C 


U S&S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8 
C.; Johnson City. Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt. 208 Johnston Bidg 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: D. C. Raga: 
High Point. N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER OO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792. Greenville. S C 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard. P. O Box 
456. Belmont. N. C.; Harold R. Fisher. P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I! Sou 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. Agts.: I. 
Bidg.. Ga.. Acting Agt., I 


Offices, 819 
E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 
E. Wynne 


Johnsto 
903 WNorr! 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou 
S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231. W. Washingto: 
St.. Greenville, 5. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. ! 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. OO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. So 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. 8. C. Greenville Tex 
tile Supply Co.. Greenville, 8. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. N. C 
A. A. (**Red”’) Brame, 607 Northridge St.. Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorma 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Roc* 
Hill, 8S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington. N. C.: Henr) 
Papini, 806 Millis Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI. Box 123. Gr! 

fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.: R 
public Bank Bidg.. Dallas, Tex 2016 Belmont Bivd., Nashville 4. Tenn 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Greenville, S. C 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bide 
Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bide 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, IL. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withington» 
602 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.. Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & C©O., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 ™ 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Ten® 


Reprs.: W. F. Dab 
John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bid: 


TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte. N 
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Exclusive Incline-plane 
Tester. Tests from sin 
gle hair to 2.000 grams 
tensile. 


Scott 
Testers 
offer 

sure contro! 


' Use world-standard *Scott Testers at 


vour essential ( ontrol Points or re 


search 


requiremcnts 


Ton lor 


pure iF sinc, 
imspection. Our 


tensile 


Mmanutacture and 
models fill 


trom single hair -to one 


hvstere Twist. burst. 


flexing. repeage, etc., 

SCOTT TESTERS Ine 115 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. |. 

SOUTHERN 304 FOREST AVENUE 

REPRESENTATIVE J HN KLINGK AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 


ULPHIDE 


The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Sulphide 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 


prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily 


Barium Repuction CorporATION 
OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON. W. VA. 


Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
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This 20-paqge booklet tells the whole 
s? W 


“FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEX 


te today for your copy of 


ERE is a time-tested method of fibre condi- 
tioning—a complete fibre conditioning serv- 


ice—used in scores of leading mills. It offers two 


great advantages; an exclusive conditioning com- 
pound, a more efficient method of application. 

The Texaco “contact method” of fibre condi- 
tioning is the only method that assures treatment 


- of each individual fibre of the cleaned stock. This 
* is done in the beater chamber by means of a 


special applicator developed and patented by 
The Texas Company. The conditioning agent— 
Texaco Texspray Compound—is applied uniformly 
throughout the entire lap. 

Texaco Texspray Compound is refined exclusively 
as a fibre conditioning agent. It softens brittle 
fibres, prevents breakage of long usable staple, 
assures a more uniform, easier-to-draft stock. 
You get uniformly smoother yarns. Finishing 


TEXACO 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


SPRAY COMPOUND.” 


processes are unaffected. 

Consider these other advantages, too. Use of 
Texaco Texspray Compound minimizes static. Fire 
hazard is virtually eliminated because there is no 
atomization by compressed air, no lint-collecting 
oil film on machinery and picker room walls. 
Reduction of dust and fly mean healthier working 
conditions, better satisfied workers. 

The Texaco “contact method” of fibre condi- 
tioning is a real economy. It saves money, it im- 
proves quality of product. If you are located any- 
where in the principal textile areas of the U. S., 
a Texaco textile engineer, specializing in fibre 
conditioning, will be glad to give you full infor- 
mation. Call the nearest of more than 2300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or 
write to The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Lubricants 


INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CB. 


POUND 
ny COM 
TEXACO TEXSE cERVICE 
FIBRE application 


